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ABSTRACT 

Intended to provide a comprehensive view of parental 
involvement in school districts receiving federal education funds, 
this study collected data on four federal programs in 57 projects 
across the country. Titles I and VII of the Elementary Secondary 
Education Act, the Emergency School Aid Act, and Follow Through were 
examined. The entire study is presented in seven volumes. This report 
comprises volume 1 and discusses three objectives of the 
study — describing the nature and types of parental involvement, 
analyzing the factors that facilitate or inhibit parental 
involvement, and identifying the consequences of parental 
involvement. The researchers stipulate five ways in which parents can 
participate in local projects, including governance, instruction, 
parent education, school support, and community-school relations. 
Facilitating and inhibiting factors are delineated for each type of 
participation. Consequences of parental involvement aie also 
presented according to the type of participation and demonstrate the 
effects of such participation on institutional arrangements as well 
as on the attitudes and behaviors of administrators, teachers, 
parents, and students. Two final sections of the report give answers 
to frequently asked questions about parental involvement and place 
the study's findings within the context of a changing federal role in 
education . ( Author/WD) 
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OVERVIEW AND SUMMARY 



This report contains findings from the Study of Parental Involvement in 
Federal Education Programs. The Study has been carried out by System 
Development Corporation (SDC), under a contract with the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

In the study, four Federal education programs were examined simultaneously: 
ESEA Title I, ESEA Title VII Bilingual, Emergency School Aid Act, and Follow 
Through. The findings reported in this document apply to all four programs, 
and are intended to provide a comprehensive picture of parental involvement as 
it occurred in school districts receiving Federal education funds. 

Data for this report were collected during the spring of 1979 at 57 locations 
in the nation. Data were collected by trained Field Researchers, who lived in 
the communities and spent over four months seeking answers to research 
questions concerning parental involvement. Field Researchers obtained data 
through interviews with parents and staff members, observations of events, and 
analyses of project documents. They reported the information to senior SDC 
staff members. The latter, in turn, carried out analyses of data to detect 
patterns across all 57 projects. 

SDC defined parental involvement in terms of five ways in which parents can 
participate in local projects. They are: 

1. Governance --The participation of parents in the process of decision 
making for a project, particul -»rly through advisory groups. 

^- Instruction --The participation of parents in a project's 

instructional process, as paid aides, instructional volunteers, and 
tutors of their own children. 

3. Parent Education s-Educational offerings by a project, intended to 
improve parents' skills and knowledge. 
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4. School Support s-Project activities through which parents can provide 
non-instructional support to a school or project. 



5. Cofim unity- School Relations --Acti viti es sponsored by a project to 
improve coirmunicati on and interpersonal relations among parents and 
staff members. 

Three objectives of the Study are addressed in this report. First, the report 
examines the nature of parental involvement by describing the types of 
parental participation that were found, along with the level of partici- 
pation. Second, the report considers the factors that facilitated or 
inhibited parental involvement. Third, the report identifies the consequences 
of parental involvement. 

Beyond these three objectives, there are two other sections to the report. 
One offers answers to a set of questions often asked about parental 
involvement. The other places the findings of the Study in the context of a 
changing Federal role with respect to education. 



PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN PROJECT GOVERNANCE 

Tne research hypotheses were: (1) projects would have advisory groups; (2) 
parents would be in the majority in advisory groups; (3) advisory groups would 
participate in the making of project decisions in important areas--proposal 
^reparation, student services, project budget, and project personnel; and (4) 
parents might participate in governance through mechanisms other than advisory 
groups. 

Field observations revealed the following: 

t Almost all projects had advisory groups, and parents were in the 
majority in group member*^hip. 
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• Mandated project advisory groups were the only vehicle by which 
parents were involved in project decision making. 



Seventeen advisory groups had major involvement in project decision 
making, 22 had minor (token) involvement, and 17 had no involvement 
at all. 

Advisory groups demonstrated a wide range of non-governance 
activities. 



The most important ^vntributory factors were found to be as follows, 

« Six factors were f aci litative: 

The existence of a mandate in Federal legislation or regulations 
Support of project staff members 
Parents taking a leadership role 

Training for parents in procedures for effectively operating as a 
group 

Attitudes of senior staff members that parents should have an 
active role in project decisions 

Attitudes of parents that an active governance role was 
appropriate 

• Five factors were inhibitory; 

Imprecise and ambiguous Federal regulations for advisory groups 

Staff members who dominated advisory groups 

Parent training that was limited to description of a program 

Staff attitudes that parents should only support project efforts 

and that decisions should be made by professionals 

Parent attitudes that decisions should be made by professionals, 

and that an active parent role could not be conceived 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN INSTRUCTION 



Research hypotheses examined were: (1) parents would be found in classrooms 
associated with the project, as paid aides and instructional volunteers; (2) 
projects would sponsor systematic programs in which parents tutored their own 
children at home; and (3) parents who were active in the instructional process 
would contribute to decisions about classroom and schoolwide instruction. 

The following emerged from field observations: 



• Most projects had parent a'des. Among those projects, rarely v/ere 
parents in the majority among aides, and many were "former parents" 
whose children no longer were served by the project. 

• Very few projects sponsored efforts at obtaining parent instructional 
volunteers. 

• Systematic home tutoring programs were rare. Informal procedures for 
parents to work with their children were quite common. 

• Parents who served as classroom aides or volunteers usually played an 
important instructional role. 

• Parents sometimes contributed to classroom-level decisions about 
instruction, but not in schoolwide instructional decisions. 

Some important factors contributing to these findings emerged. 
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Three factors that were f ac i 1 itative : 

Highly informal methods for hiring aides led to many parents 
getting those positions. 

Home tutoring programs succeeded because of supportive staff 
members who took initiatives to move the programs. 
Training was provided to parents to help them realize success in 
instructional tasks. 



• Three factors that were inhibitory: 

A lack of attention to a parental role in instrxtion, in Federal 
regulations 

District policies to allow aides to maintain their positions, 
even after their children left the project 
An attitude on the part of parents that they would not perform 
services voluntarily for which other persons were paid 

PARENT EDUCATION AS PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

The one hypothesis studied wasnhat local projects would offer instruction to 
parents in the form of parenting education and adult education for self- 
improvement. Field observations revealed that: 

t Most projects offered some form of parent education, typically modest 
in scope. 

• Relatively few parents participated in parent education offerings. 

• Parents seldom were active in planning parent education. 
The major contributory factors were as follows: 

f Two factCi'S that facilitated parent education: 

A belief on the part of project personnel that parents needed 
assistance in getting along in society 

A view on the part of project personnel that parent education was 
a useful mechanism for drawing parents into the project and its 
other activities 

• Two factors were identified as inhibitory: 

The absence of a mandate in Federal regulations for parent 
education programs 
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Project parent education offerings often redundant with 
educational offerings of other organizations 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL SUPPORT 

The research hypothesis explored was that parents would be volunteering to 
assist the school and the project with non-instructional activities. The 
field observation was that few projects had formal school support programs, 
but many had ad hoc instances of school support. 

The most prevalent explanation for this ad hoc involvement was the initiative 
taken by individual parents or advisory groups. The key inhibitory factors 
were: (1) the absence of a regulatory mandate; (2) the presence of 
non-project related support activities; and (3) the lack of attention to this 
facet of parental involvement by Parent Coordinators. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT AND HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONS 

There were two research hypotheses examined: (1) local projects would have 
established two-way communication mechanisms between the home and the school; 
and (2) projects would have occasions for interpersonal interactions among 
parents and staff members. 

Field observations showed the following: 

• Almost every project provided some ways for improving the relations 
between parents and staff members. 

• The most frequent types of home-school communications were one-way, 
from the school to the home. 

• Opportunities for parents and staff members to interact on a 
face-to-face basis were uncommon. 

1 
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There was one important facilitative factor: an attitude among project 
personnel that it was important to keep parents informed. On the other hand, 
there were two inhibitory factors: an attitude among staff members of 
disinterest in feedback from parents; and, the abtence of a mandate in Federal 
regulations* 



CONSEQUENCES OF P A RENTAL INVOLVLMCNT ACTIVITIES 

Two forms of outcomes were exair^ined, those associated with schools and 
projects, and those associated with individuals. Concerning the first type, 
W2 found that in the few instances where parents had influenced a project's 
design and implementation the influence was through the project's mandated 
advisory group. Overall, there were very few cases of alterations in a 
district or school's standard operating procedures that could be traced to 
parental input. 

With regard to personal outcomes, parents were found to be consistently and 
positively affected by their own involvement in projects. The personal 
outcomes most frequently reported were: 

• Parents gained personal growth and satisfaction from participation, 

• Parents also gained knowledge of opportunities available to them, 

• When parents grew ir. knowledge and satisfaction, they tended to offer 
their services more frequently, 

• Participating parents became more comfortable in the school setting 
and better able to deal with professionals ana with the workings of 
the educational system. 

There were essentially no instances of negative outcomes from parental 
i nvo 1 vement , 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIO NS 

Historically, parents played a circumscribed role in public education. 
Largely that role was limited to providing support for schools and districts* 
A new role for parents has emerged in recent years, resulting from the impetus 
ui Federal programs. In this role parents are more active, and participate 
more meaningfully in educational affairs. There are three vehicles for this 
new approach: the advisory group, through which parents play a part in 
planning and implemer.ting local projects; classroom aides and volunteers, and 
home tutors, through which parents assist with academic skill development; and 
parent education, which signifies a belief that student needs are best met if 
parent needs are met simultaneously. 

\t the same time parents have been acquiring a more active role, there has 
been a ferment for fundamental change in education. The call for change 
includes a search for a redefinition of the goals of education, and the means 
to improve student achievement. There appears to be a place for parents in 
developing furher educational change, on two counts. First, parents have the 
greatest vested interest in the education of children. Second, parents 
provide stability to an enterprise that has changing professional participants. 

Three conclusions from the present Study bear on the involvement of parents in 
shaping the future of education. They are: 

• The better projects had more parental involvement. Projects that 
offered well-planned services for students, were well organized, and 
were most effectively run were the projects that had the highest 
levels of parental participation. 

• At those projects where parental involvement was flourishing, 
benefits were found for students, parents, and staff. Further, 
parents had influenced the quality of those projects* services in 
positive ways. 



• There was no evidence of harm from parental involvement. Active 
purents had not degraded student services, or wasted money, or 
hindered project growth. 

The analysis of parental involvement described in this report led, finally, to 
four ideas about actions that could be taken to produce the best of parental 
participation. 

• Regulations, at the Federal and state levels, need to be precise 
about what is and what is not parental involvement, along with what 
parental activities can be supported with project funds. 

• Districts need to develop policies that encourage parental 
participation. Particularly, districts should open the 
decision-making process to include parents, and districts should give 
priority to parents of students being seized by programs when there 
are paraprof essional openings. 

• Districts need to regularize support activities, notably training for. 
parents to better prepare them for active roles. 

• Districts need to provide supportive personnel--persons who have had 
preparation for parental involvement, and have demonstrated that they 
believe that parents have a central place in ongoing activities. 



CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



In this volume we present an analysis of the data from the Site Study phase of 
the Study of Parental Involvement in Federal Education Proqrams. We also 
examine relationships across programs (and sometimes within pronrams) to 
reveal the important, general izable findings about oarental involvement. 

This volume is intended for readers who wish to learn about our overall 
findings with respect to parental involvement. 'Please see the end of this 
chapter for a listing of the reports prepared in connection with this Studv.) 
It does i.ot present analyses on a pro gram- by- pro gram basis, and it is not a 
comparative evaluation of parental involvement practices in these four 
programs. Where contrasts are made among the programs, the intent is to 
support a finding or conclusion about a cause or consequence of parental 
involvement, net to indicate that some proqrams have more or less parental 
involvement then others. The four programs serve different populations of 
students (and parents) and have very different statutory mandates for parental 
involvement. 

The purpose of this chapter is to acquaint the reader with enough of the 
background of the study to be able to understand the perspective from which 
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the results are presented. Subsequent chapters present our findings to the 
nature of parental involvement and the consequences of it. This chapter sets 
the stage for those presentations and for the subsequent discussion of 
conclusions and implications- i 



I- BACKGROUND A ND PURPOSE 

i 

Historical Development of Parental Involvement in itederal Education Programs 

i 

The general belief that citizens ought to have opp|rtunities to influence 
government programs that affect their lives emerge(|l frorr. the Community Action 
Programs of the 1960s, administered by the Office of Economic Opportunity- 
Citizen participation in Federal programs was based on the principle that 
people had a right to contribute to decisions ultimately intended to affect 
their lives. Community action was viewed as a vehjicle for increasing the 
political participation of previously excluded citizens, particularly members 
of ethnic minority groups. The overall aim of these programs was to increase 
the involvement of poverty-level citizens in the development of plans, 
policies, and projects designed for them- 

The first federally supported education program to require the part ic1]TBtit)n ^ 
of the recipients was Head Start, which mandated a role for parents in the 
governance and operation of local projects- Other Federal educational 
programs have tended to follow the Head Start lead in identifying both 
decision making and direct service roles for parents- 
Participation by parents in Federal programs was stipulated in the General 
Education Provisions Act, which calls for regulations encouraging parental 
participation in any program for which it is determined that such 
participation would increase program eff ecti veness- 
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Program Surrmaries 



As mentioned previously, the four federally funded education programs under 
study were: ESEA Title I, Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), ESEA Title VII 
Bilingual, and Follow Through. 

At the time of the Study, each of the four programs had different purposes ana 
goals. 'The legislation and regulations for each program attempted to assure a 
role for parents in the context of that program's intent. Presumably, each 
program office believed that the roles it allocated to parents advanced the 
goals of the program. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is the largest 
of the four programs under study in terms of both children served and funds 
allocated. At present, 93.7 percent of the nation's districts receive Title I 
funds and 67 percent of elementary schools are allocated Title I funds. 

The purpose of the program is to provide "financial assistance... to local 
educational agencies serving areas with concentrations of children from 
low-income families... (to meet) the special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children." Its goal is to meet students' needs and to 
raise student achievement, especially in the areas of reading, languagt ^^ts, 
and mathematics. Projects are carried out at either the school or the 
district level. Typically, services to students consist of one-to-one or 
small group instruction in reading and/or mathematics. Specially trained 
teachers generally provide students with instruction in their regular 
classrooms, in reading or math labs on a pull-out basis, or occasionally after 
school. Title I teachers frequently are assisted by paid paraprofessionals . 

The original Title I legislation included the requirement that parents be 
involved in developing local project applications. The most recent 
legislation, in 1978, describes in detail the selection, composition and 
training of Parent Advisory Councils, which are mandated at both the district 
and school levels. 
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Title VI of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (also called 
the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) is the second largest of the four Federal 
education programs included in this study. Its target population is composed 
of students in districts that are implementing or planning to implement a 
desegregation plan. 

The goals of ESAA are to reduce racial group isolation, to treat problems 
arising from desegregation, and to overcome the educational disadvantagement 
of racial isolation. More specifically, the Act describes the purpose of the 
program as "...to provide financial assistance (i) to meet the special needs 
incident to the elimination of minority group segregation and discrimination 
among students and faculty in elementary and secondary schools and (2) to 
encourage the voluntary elimination, reduction, or prevention of minority 
group isolation in elementary and secondary schools with substantial 
proportions of minority group students." Projects are carried out at the 
district level, at the school level, or through non-profit organizations. The 
legislation for ESAA mandates parental participation on a district-level 
adv isory group . 

The Title VII Program (also called the Bilingual Education Act) was initiated 
by a 1968 amendment to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
This is the third largest of the Federal programs participating in the study. 
Given its specialized target population, the Title VII Bilingual program is 
concentrated where large proportions of limited English proficient students 
are found nationwide. While the largest number of students who participate 
are Hispanic, projects in more than 70 languages are funded by the program. 
Of the 15,000 LEAs in the nation, approximately 5 percent receive bilingual 
program grants. 

The goals of this program are to enable students of limited English 
proficiency to achieve competence in the Englif^h language and to progress 
through the educational system through the use of a program of bilingual 
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education. Projects are carried out at the district level, but students of 
limited English proficiency participate in their regular schools. The 
legislation for Title VII mandates parental participation on a district-level 
advisory group. 

The Follow Through Program, as specified in the 1967 amendments to the 1964 
Economic Opportunity Act, was to be a follow-up to Head Start. Because the 
U.S. Office of Education (USOE) administered programs operating primarily 
within school systems, responsibility for administering the national Follow 
Through program .was delegated to USOE rather than the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, which administered Head Start. In terms of both children served 
and funds allocated. Follow Through is the smallest of the four subject 
programs. At the time of the initial data collection in 1979, there were 161 
Follow Through projects in the nation. 

The overall aim of the program is to help children from low-income families to 
be more successful in elementary school and to enlarge the educational gains 
made by these students in Head Start or similar preschool programs. The 
program also focuses on comprehensive health, nutrition, psychological, and 
social services. 

The program provided the framework for a "planned variation experiment" 
focusing on the development and evaluation of alternative educational 
approaches. Twenty-two "sponsors" (universities, educational laboratories, 
private educational development institutions and districts themselves) were 
funded to develop and implement educational "models" in school districts 
around the country. In addition, the ^sponsors provided implementation 
services and technical assistance to local sites adopting their models. 

The legislation for Follow Through, as regards parental involvement, was 
modeled closely after that for Head Start. As a result, the regulations 
governing the operation of Follow Through projects continue to specify a great 
deal about parental involvement. Parents are expected to participate in all 
phases of each project, from budget preparation and program planning (via a 
project-level advisory group) to classroom instruction (as paid para- 
professionals and volunteers). 
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Purpose of the Study 



While the involvement of parents in the formal educational process is widely 
held to be of value, little was known prior to the Study of Parental 
Involvement about the factors that encourage or inhibit parental involvement, 
or about the impact thct such activities had on the various aspects of 
education. Several studies have indicated that parental participation in the 
classroom, parental assistance to their own children at home, and home visits 
by school-community liaison personnel result in an improved classroom 
atmosphere and in both cognitive and affective growth on the part of the 
students. Other studies have suggested that the involvement of parent 
advisory groups does not have a great impact on schools and students, and that 
more extensive research is required in order to develop a theory of parental 
participation in decision making that would aid in the evaluation and 
formulation of policy in this area. While these studies were of interest, 
their findings needed to be verified or rejected through detailed examinations 
before policy decisions could be made. 



II. NATURE OF THE STUDY 

The U.S. Office of Education (now the Department of Education) contracted with 
System Development Corporation in 1978 to conduct "A Study of Parental 
Involvement in Four Federal Education Programs." The study was intended to 
serve the needs of three major audiences: (1) Congress, which establishes the 
legislative provisions for parental participation in Federal programs; (2) 
Federal and state administrators of programs who would be interested in 
setting policies for the parental involvement component of their programs; and 
(3) parents and local administrators who would be interested in learning about 
the diversity of parental involvement activities and about strategies that 
others have found useful in promoting effective parental involvement. 

The study had a number of goals. The first was to obtain an accurate 
description of the incidence, extent, and nature of parental involvement in 
the four programs. The second was to identify the factors that affect 



parental participation such as Federal and state legislation and regulations; 
Federal, state, and local policies; community characteristics; and the actions 
taken by the educational personnel and parents. The third was to determine 
the consequences of parental involvement. The fourth was to specify effective 
parental involvement practices. 

The study produced two types of products, each appropriate to a particular 
audience. The first type, intended for Federal and state policymakers, 
emphasized descriptions and related the legislative and regulatory mandates 
for parental/coimiunity involvement to the actual nature of that involvement in 
each of the four programs. The second type of product, intended for parents 
and local program administrators, was a handbook that describes both formal 
and informal mechanisms for parental involvement, and identifies activities at 
the district and local level that encourage such involvement. 



A Conceptualization of Parental Involvement 

In order to realize the objectives of the study, a conceptualization of 
parental involvement was developed. An examination of contemporary thinking 
about parental involvement led to the identification of five parental 
involvement functions. They are: 

1. Parental participation in project governance, primarily defined as 
parents taking part in project decision making. 

2. Parental participation in the education of students, as instructional 
paraprofessionals, or volunteers, or as teachers of their own children 
at home. 

3. Parental support for the school. 

4. CotiiDuni cation and interpersonal relations among parents and educators. 

5. Educational offerings provided for the benefit of parents. 
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The conceptual framework we developed is depicted in Figure 1- 

To fully describe parental involvement in one of these functions, we collected 
data on four aspects of the parental activities. First, we sought to identify 
any preconditions (such as parental willingness to participate) that must be 
satisfied in order for parental involvement to take place. Second, we 
examined the environment within which parental involvement activities took 
place (such as the historical involvement of citizens in community 
activities), to determine which ones contributed to parental involvement, in 
what ways, and to what degrees. Third, there are a number of variables that 
help portray the process of implementation when a particular parental 
involvement function is carried out. An example here is the provision of (or 
lack of) training in the activities and skills required in a particular 
function. The fourth aspect was the outcomes of parental participation in the 
various functions. We looked for impacts on the provision of instructional 
services, on institutional arrangements, and on the attitudes of 
administrators, teachers, parents, and students. 

Scope of Work 

With the conceptual framework as a backdrop, two substudies were designed to 
provide answers to the research questions and policy Issues inherent in the 
study objectives. The Federal Programs Survey (FPS) involved a national 
probability sample of districts and schools from each program. A 
questionnaire was designed to collect information for the national survey, 
which was carried out in spring of 1979. District-level program personnel 
were the primary respondents. Data of a factual nature were collected on 
funding arrangements; parent advisory groups; parents as paid aides, 
volunteers, and teachers of their own children at home; and supervision and 
coordination of parental involvement. The survey produced a description of 
the current status of formal aspects of parental involvement pv^actices in 
districts and schools receiving Federal funds under each of the subject 
programs. 
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We found that small percentages of surveyed districts reported high levels of 
participation in parental involvement functions. (Follow Through cases 
reported higher percentages.) This helped us to focus the Site Study on 
places where there was reported to be a great deal of activity, to learn how 
parental involvement had been instituted anu nurtured, and what the 
consequences of such involvement were. In addition, we were interested in 
contrasting urban and rural locations, and in contrasting districts receiving 
funds from several Federal sources with those having only one or two sources. 

Based on information collected during the Federal Programs Survey, we 
classified districts for the purpose of Site Study sampling into cells defined 
by: the number of Federal programs in which the district participated; 
whether the district was urban or rural; whether the project advisory group 
was or was not involved with decisions; and the level of parental involvement 
in instruction. Using this sampling frame, we then chose 16 sites for each of 
the four programs, as follows: in each cell with high rates pf parent 
participation in governance and instruction we chose two sites; in each cell 
with low rates we chose one site; four sites were chosen from other 
combinations of the governance and instruction variables. 

Due to refusals to participate and sites were data collection was not 
completed, the final samples were slightly smaller than the planned 16 per 
program. This attrition did not seriously affect the desired balance favoring 
locations that had reported more parental involvement. 

The Federal Programs Survey allowed us to make inferences about formal aspects 
of parental involvement in a typical project for each program. It also 
permitted us to assess the extent to which certain parental Involvement 
components were implemented within the four programs. On the other hand, the 
Site Study was not designed to be the basis for statistical projections 
concerning parental involvement, but was intended to provide specific 
instances from each program within which more successful and less successful 
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implementation of parental involvement could be contrasted. Such contrasts 
could lead to conceptually plausible interpretation (rather than formal 
statistical inferences) regarding the nature, causes, and consequences of 
parental involvement. 

Small sample sizes for each program prohibit making precise, nump^ical 
generalizations of our findings. In part, this volume serves to indicate the 
consistency of our "plausible" findings across all four programs. By 
demonstrating this consistency across 57 locations, we hope to augment the 
credibility of findings for each program. 

The overall purpose of the Site Study was to examine the details of parental 
involvement activities, and the contributory factors and consequences of 
parental involvement. This task necessitated an intensive on-site 
investigation tailored, in part, to the unique aspects of each location. 
Experienced researchers who lived in the vicinity of each site were hired and 
trained to gather information. The data were collected during January through 
May 1980, with field researchers working for a period of at least 16 weeks on 
a half-time basis. The primary data collection method used was the 
interview. Respondents included Federal program directors, coordinators of 
parental involvement, district and school administrators, teachers, advisory 
group members, and participating and non-participating parents. Observation 
techniques represented a second data collection strategy used to gather 
firsthand information on the parental involvement activities at each site. 
Because of the extended site visitation schedule, field researchers were able 
to observe advisory group rpeetings, parents involved within classrooms, and 
informal interchanges involving educators and parents. Third, researchers 
reviewed written materials associated with parental involvement activities 
(e.g., newsletters, guidelines, handbooks, minutes of meetings). 

The efforts of the field researchers were guided by analysis packets*. Each 
one addressed a particular research area of concern in the study (for example. 



*An analysis packet was a detailed written description of a particul r area 
for inquiry. It contained an essay describing the area and guidelines as to 
the questions to be asked as well as potential respondents. 
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the governance function^ An SDC senior staff member closely monitored the 
on-site operations, information was submitted to SDC on a regular basis by 
means of tape recorded protocols* and written forms. Near the conclusion of 
the data collection period, Field Researchers prepared summary statements 
about the main research questions based upon their data. These summary 
protocols were the basis of the first step in the analysis process for the 
senior SDC staff. 



Fifty-seven project sites (districts) participated in the Site Study phase of 
the "Study of Parental Involvement." 



These sites were chor,en because they represented dimensions of several 
variables (i.e., program, conmunity, level of parental involvement) that we 
felt might contribute to an understanding of the causes and consequences of 
parental involvement activities. The variables discussed below are summarized 
across all sites. 



*Protocols were tape recorded field notes concerning the interviews, 
observations, and document analyses performed by the Field Researchers. They 
were transcribed at SDC and a copy sent to the Field Researchers. These 
became the basis of regular discussions between Field Researchers and Site 
Coordinators. 



III. SITES STUDIED 



Program Type 



Number of Projects Represented 



Title I 
ESAA 

Title VII Bilingual 
Follow Through 



16 
12 
13 
16 
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Conmunity Characte ristics 

The 57 projects participating in the Site Study were located in comniuinti es 
that represented a fairly wide range of characteristics. They were 
geographically distributed throughout the United States- 



Number of Districts 



Location 


Title I 


ESAA 


Title VII 


Follow Through 


Northeast 


2 


3 


2 


6 


Southeast 


4 


3 


4 


ji 


Midwest 


5 


3 


0 


5 


Northwest 


0 


0 


0 


/ 


Southwest 


5 


3 


7 


0 



The size of the community ranged from a dot on the map lo some of the nation*^ 
1 argest cities: 



Number of Districts 



Size 

Large city, 
200,000 
popu lation 

Suburbs of 
a large 
city 

Middle size 

city, 

50,000- 

200,000 

population 

Smal ] city 
or town 
50,000 
population 

Rural area 



Title I FSAA Title VII ^oUj^^ Hl^ojiSil 
4 4 6 9 
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District Characteristics 



Participating districts ranged from very small Lo very large. Large dislriLl*. 
were generally located in cities, while small districts were located in rural 
areas or small towns. District enrollment fell into the following clusters: 

District Number of Districts 



Enrollmenjt Title I ESAA Title VII [oLLojlJilT^gh 



81.000 and over 3 13 7 

30.001 - 80,000 3 5 4 2 
6,001 - 30,000 3 3 5 ^ 
6,000 or less 7 3 1 3 



All of the districts participating in the Site Study that received ESAA, Titl? 
VII Bilingual, and/or Follow Through funds also received Title I funds. Eight 
of the 16 Title I projects received funds from one or more of the other 
programs under study. 

School Character i sties 



There was a total of 105 elementary schools participating in the Site Study. 
Program Type Number of Studied Schools Per Program 



Title I 31 

ESAA 23 

Title VII Bilingual 24 

Follow Through 27 



While the data collection efforts were concentrated in grades K-6, the grade 
range in the participating schools showed several configurations. These 
differences represented both traditional patterns of school grade arrange- 
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inents, and special patterns devised by districts for the purposes of desegre- 
gation. The majority of schools were fairly large, containing between 400 and 
599 students {N=41). The categories of 600-^99 {N=27) and 200-399 {N=20) 
represented the next largest clusterings. 

Low-income students, as defined by eligibility for free/reduced lunch or AFDC, 
were reported as present in 80 percent of the participating schools.* 



Percentage of Low- Number of Schools 



Income Students 


Title I 


ESAA 


Title VII 


Follow Through 


76-100% 


6 


1 


6 


15 


51-75% 


6 


6 


7 


3 


26-50% 


11 


7 


4 


5 


0-25% 


5 


1 


3 


1 


None 


0 


0 


1 


0 


No data 


3 


8 


3 


9 



Overall, very few of the students in the sampled schools came from non-English 
soeaking homes. Of course, those communities with high concentrations of 
nomes where English was not the primary language were in the Title VII sites. 



In this and subsequent tables, the designation "no data" means that data 
were not collected on these variables. This usually occurred when we had to 
select a school into the Site Study that had not participated in the Federal 
Programs Survey (due to shifting of the program-served schools within 
districts, for example). In order to reduce respondent burden, we decided 
not to attempt to answer all of the survey questions for each now school' 
du"ing the Site Study data collection. 
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Percentage of Stu- 
dents from Non- Number of Schools 



English Speaking 



Homes 


Title I 


ESAA 


Title VII 


Follow Through 


76-100% 


1 


0 


3 


0 


51-75% 


1 


0 


1 


0 


26-50% 


1 


0 


9 


1 


0-25% 


26 


16 


6 


25 


No d^U 


2 


7 


5 


1 



The ethnic composition of the schools themselves tended to parallel that of 

the communities In whicK they are located. In a few instances, some of the 

school children were bused to achieve desegregation. The majority of schools 
(37) were predominantly White, while 33 of the study schools were 

predominantly Black. Schools with Asian, Hispanic, and Native American 

students (represented in that order) were in the minority- Fourteen schools 

were mixed with no particular racial or ethnic group in the majority. 

Project Characterise- ics 

The projects in the Site Study ranged in longevity from two to 15 years. 



Number of Projects 



i'roject Age 

{in years) Title I ESAA Title VII Follow Through 

i 

11-15 15 0 1 '13 

6-10 15 4 3 

2-5 0 7 8 0 



Ser'ices were delivered to students at the school in 55 of the sites. (One 
project also provided multicultural activities for served students at a magnet 
schC)Ol.) The remaining two sites offered teacher training only. There was a 
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wide range of services offered, depending on the overall aim of the project. 
These services took the form of: 

t Remedial mathematics and/or reading instruction 

t Native language instruction of the fundamental curriculum 

t English as a Second Language (ESL) instruction (for students of limited 
English proficiency) 

t Regular classroom instruction 



t Comprehensive health, nutrition, psychological, and social services 

The services were provided to students within the regular classroom, through 
pull-out instruction, or by a combination of in-class and/or pull-out/after 
school activities. 

Fifty-four of the sites reported objectives for parental involvement 
-activities. Typically, projects stated that one of their objectives for 
involving parents was to provide opportunities for parents to participate in 
th^ planning, implementation, and evaluation of the project. Some projects 
had expanded parental involvement objectives to include other areas. Many 
listed understanding and supporting children in the educational process as an 
objective of the project. Parent education and participation in project 
activities were also mentioned as objectives. 

The information presented in the next chapter of this volume concentrates on 
project provisions for parental involvement (that is, what projects actually 
oid). In Chapter 3 we describe the consequences of parental involvement 
activities. Personal outcomes as well as educational/institutional outcomes 
are presented and discussed. Chapter 4 is a sequence of questions and answers 
in which we respond to frequently asked queries that could not be addressed 
easily within the context of our analytic framework. Finally, Chapter 5 
presents a synthesizing discussion of the major findings and their 
imp] ications. 
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IV. REPORTS 



The following reports have been prepared from the Study of Parental 
Involvement in Federal Education Programs. 



F ederal Programs Survey Phase : 

Parents and Federal Education Programs: Some Preliminary Findings from the 
Study of Parental Involvement. (Keesling, 1980) 



Site S tudy Phase : 

Parents and Federal Education Programs, Volume 1: The Nature, Causes, and 
Conseqiiences of Parental Involvement. Melaragno, Keesling, Lyons, Robbins, 
and Smith, 1981) 

Parents and Federal Education Programs, Volume 2: Summary of Program -Specif ic 
Findings. (Keesling, Melaragno, Robbins, and Smith, 1981) 

Parents and Federal Education Programs, Volume 3: ESAA. (Robbins and 
Dingier, 1981) 

Parents and Federal Education Programs, Volume 4: Title VII. (Cadena-Munoz 
and Keesling, 1981) 

Parents and Federal Education Programs, Volume 5: Follow Through. (Smith and 
Nerenbe^g, 1981) 

Parents and Federal Education Programs, Volume 6: Title I. (Melar.ngno, 
Lyons, and Sparks, 1981) 

Parents and Federal Education Programs, Volume 7: Methodologies Employed in 
the Study of Parental Involvement. (Lee, Keesling, and Melargano, 1981) 



Phase V Mater i als : 

Involving Parents: A Handbook for Participation in Schools. (Lyons, Robbins, 
Dingier, Longshore, Nerenberg, Sanders, and Sparks, 1981) 

Self-Assessment Manual for Parental Involvement. (RoDbins, Smitlu Longshore, 
Melaragno, and Lyons, 1981) 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE NATURE OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



L INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter we present our findings regarding parental involvement 
activities, and the factors that contributed to them. The chapter has 
sections for each of the functional areas we studied. Within each functional 
area we address our findings by first surnnarizing what we hypothesized could 
take place, then by indicating what we observed at local projects, and finally 
by specifying the contributory factors that appeared to be associated with the 
observed activities. 

The findings described in this chapter are those for all four programs^ We 
have, as much as possible, organized the findings so that we highlight the 
import'-^nt ones that emerged without respect to individual programs. In 
addition, however, we sometimes point out variations that had relevance for a 
particular program. When doing thir., we have cited not only the unique 
findings but also the reasons why those findings occurred in a given program 
but not in others. 

Table 1 suimiarizes the information that is treated in detail in the chapter. 
The reader will find at least three uses for the table. First, the 
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Table 1. Hypotheses, Observations, and Contributory Factors 
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INSTRUCTION 


PARENT EDUCATION 


SCHOOL SUPPORT 


COMMUNITY-SCHOOL RELATIONS 


HYPOTHESiZEOlN 

CONCEPTUAL 

FRAMEWORK 


Advisory groups existing with pre- 
dominately parent members. 

Advisory groups participating tn 
making important proiect 
decisions. 

Parents as individuals contributing 
to project decision making 

Parents as members of other groups 
contributing to protect decision 
making. 


Parents participating in instruction, 

as aides and volunteers 
Parents tutoring their children in 

systematic programs 
Parents contributing to decisions 

about classroom and schoolwide 

instruction. 


Offerings foi patents' personal 
development (GEO, ESL, child 
development, parentK:hild 
relationships, health) 


Parent volunteers assisting with non 
instructional project activities 


Two^ay communication between 
home and school. 

Occasions for interpersonal inter- 
actions among staff and parents. 


OBSERVEO AT 

LOCAL 

PROJECTS 


Parents rarely were involved in 
project decisions as individuals 
or as (TSmbers of other groups. 

Almost all projects had advisory 
groups with predominately 
parent members. 

Few advisory groups contributed to 
project decision making. 

Advisory groups had wide range of 
non-governance activities 


Most projects had parent aides, but 

parents were not m the majority. 
Few projects had instructional 

volunteers. 
Parents in classrooms performed 

important instructional tasks. 
Few projects had systematic home 

tutoring, many had informal 

efforts. 

Parents rarely contributed to school- 
wide instructional decision 
making; some contributed to 
classroom decisions. 


Most projects had some for m of 

nsfPnt flHiirsitinn 

poiCili CUULallUil* 

Proportionately few parents took 
part in parent education. 

Parents were seldom involved m 
planning parent education 


Few project 'Supported non instruc 
tional volunteer programs. 

Many limited'Scate activities for 
non instructional volunteers. 


Almost all projects had some activities 
for improving home-schofl re- 
lations. 

Most communication was one-way, 

from school to home 
Instance: of interpersonal interactions 

were infrequent. 


FACTORS 


FACILITATIVE 


Supportive staff members. 
Existence of mandate. 
Training, especially in group pro* 
cesses. 

Parents who provide leadership. 
Staff attitude' parents should have 

an active role, and are capable. 
Parent attttuoe: parents should 

have an active role. 


Informal, personal recruitment of 
aides. 

Supportive staff members 
Training and support for parents 


Staff attitude project should offer 
services to needy parents 

Staff attitude paren* education 
useful for outreach 


Interest on the part of individual 
parents, advisory groups 


Staff attitude parents should be 
kept informed. 


CONTRIBUTORY 


INHIBITORY 


Controlling, dominating staff 

members, 
imprecise regulations. 
Training limited in amount and 

cor^tent. 

Staff attitudes parent role is support 

professionals Should make 

decisions 
Parent attitudes professionals 

should make decisions, can't 

conceive of active role 


Absence of mandate. 

Oistrict policies and practices did 

not permit preference xo current 

parents. 

Parent attitude will not volunteer 
when otherj are being paid. 


Absence of mandate 
Offerings often redundant with 
those at other places 


Absence of mandate. 

Volunteer programs existed under 

other auspices. 
Parent Coordinators gave httle 

attention to these activities. 


Absence of mandate 
Staff attitude parent feedback has 
little value 
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table provides a convenient way of examining our findings related to 
activities, how those findings coincide with our hypothesized expectations, 
and how certain factors contributed to the activities. Second, the table 
allows the reader to look across functional areas and detect patterns. This 
is particularly instructive for the contributory factors. And third, the 
table contains enough information so that a reader can use it to extract 
additional conclusions. 



n- PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN PROJECT GOVERNANCE 

HYPOTHESES 

The view of governance that appears in our conceptual izatictn of parental 
involvement is based on the concept of decision making. Wejexamined the ways 
in which parents participated in project governance in ten^ of their 
involvement with four major decision areas: the planning o\the project, 
i.e., the development of the project's proposal; the sarvices to be offered to 
students by the project; the project's budget, meaning ways in which project 
funds are expended; and project personnel, referring to the hiring of both 
professional and paraprof esi onal personnel by the project. These decision 
areas were identified on the basis of our review of the literature on citizen 
involvement in social programs, and our review of the legislative mandate for 
each program, which indicated that advisory groups were established so that 
citizens could have a voice in decisions about the programs that affected 
either their lives or the lives of their children. 

Based on program regulations, we expected to find a project advisory group 
associated with each local project. Further, we expected that the majority of 
the members of the project advisory group would be parents, although not 
necessarily parents of children served by the project. That is, our reading 
of the regulations guiding the four programs indicated that parent members 
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of advisory groups could be either parents of served children or parents of 
children in the district but not being served by the project. 

We also looked for the participation of parents in the making of important 
project decisions (where "important" referred to the four areas cited 
previously— proposal preparation, services, budget, and personnel). 

Finally, we expected that parents might take part in project governance 
through mechanisms other than a project advisory group. Specifically, we 
thought it possible for other groups, or individual parents, to have a role in 
the making of project decisions. On the one hand, those other groups could be 
school-based in nature, such as the PTA or an advisory group for another 
federal or state program. On the other hand, groups outside of the educa- 
tional realm could have influence. For instance, community organizations or 
civic associations might take part in project decisions. It also "<=^med 
likely that individual parents who had achieved a high level of influence and 
authority might be called upon to advise project administrators. Such parents 
might have become influential through their involvement in the community v^r 
schools . 



FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

We found that almost every project had advisory groups. There were a handful 
of locations where either no advisory group had ever been formed or the 
advisory group existed only on paper. Further, the advisory groups we studied 
were composed predominately of parents, with rare exceptions. Our first 
finding, then, was that almost all projects had advisory groups, and that 
parents were in the majority in group membership. 

A second finding was that these mandated project advisory groups were 
essentially the only form of parental involvement in project decision making. 
We seldom observed sltuations^where individual parents were consulted about 
project decisions at the district level, although there vere a few more 
instances of influential parents at the school Vivel. Similarly, we did not 
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see instances of other groups making decisions about Federal programs, or 
taking an active role in advising project personnel about project matters. 

Overall, the sample for the Site Study was weighted in favor of sites that 
reported moderate to high levels of parental involvement in governance on the 
Federal Programs Survey. We expected to find about 40 projects with higher 
levels of involvement and 17 projects with very low levels. In our analysis 
of advisory -groups in the Site Study, we were able to place them along a 
continuum with three levels of involvement in governance. The levels, and the 
numbers of groups associated with each (ignoring the one project without an 
uvA isory group), are presented below: 

1- Major Involvement . Advisory groups exhibiting major involvement 
addressed project issues, made decisions, or made reconmendati ons, 
and their decisions or recommendations were heeded by the project 
staff. To be placed in this category, a group had to show evidence 
of a pattern of decisions or recortmendations being made and actual 
changes resulting from them. We found 17 advisory groups that met 
these criteria. 

2. Minor Involvemen t. In this category, project staff metnbers were 

prominent in advisory group decision making. There were two distinct 
variations: advisory groups whose meetings provided a forum for 
staff presentations of project matters, with the advisory group 
taking no action; and advisory groups which actively discussed 
project issues and made recormiendations, but such recortmendations 
were not incorporated by staff members into the project. There were 
22 advisory groups in this category. 

3- No mvolvement . Groups were classified as not involved if they did 
;iot meet, or met only once during the year, or met more often but did 
not address issues relevant to the project functioning. For example, 
advisory group meetings may have been devoted to general discussions 
of education, or to training of parents. We identified 17 projects 
that fell in this category. 
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The Site Study data corresponded reasonably well with the FPS although 
the large proportion of auvisory groups falling in the middle category, 
corresponding to token involvement with project decisions, denotes less" 
parental input than we would have expected on the basis of the survey 
responses 

The pattern noted above did not apply equally to all four programs. While 
three of them had just over a fourth of their adv.isory groups at the major 
involvement level, the Follow Through program had almost half of its advisory 
groups in the major involvement category. An explanation for this variation 
is presented later. 

Our final observation was that advisory groups demonstrated a wide range of 
non-governance activities. Three major types were conmon: serving as a 
vehicle for cormiunication with parents (either by way of individual members or 
at advisory group meetings); providing training to parents during meetings; 
and giving support to the project, particularly by assisting with project 
activities at individual schools* Generally, advisory groups that were active 
in governance were also active in these areas. Some advisory groups were 
inactive in both governance and non-governance areas. 



CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 

How are these results to be understood? In particular, given our interest in 
the participation of parents in project decision making, what are the factors 
that seemed to contribute to the type and extent of the participation we found 

Questions of this sort prompted us to investigate the association of different 
factors with different levels of parental involvement in governance. We 
sought to uncover the factors that seemed to explain why some projects had 
advisory groups that were quite active in the decision making process while 
other projects had little, if any, role for advisory groups in project 
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governance. Here we surmiarize our findings regarding those factors that 
facilitated and those factors that inhibited parental participation in 
governance. 

It is important to point out that each advisory group had its own set of 
factors that appeared to contribute tc the level of involvement in governance 
we discovered. Some of the factors were tied to the particular Federal 
program sponsoring the advisory group, others were unique to the advisory 
group and its project. In the treatment that follows, we stress those factors 
that emerged from analyses of many situations. Factors that had prograimiatic 
bases are explored when they help in understanding some unique findings. 

Facilitative Factors 

When we looked at the 17 advisory groups that were categorized as having major 
involvement in project co>^ernance, ws identified six factors that appeared to 
be important. 

Th9 existence of a mandate in the legislation or regulations for each of the 
four Federal pro^jrams w?s frequently cited as a reason for both the presence 
of an advisory group and the participation of the group in project decisions. 
Many persons associat^id with advisory groups had interpreted legislative and 
regulatory statements about the role of such groups to mean that parents were 
to be involved when decisions were made, as sole deciders or co-deciders or 
advisors. 

Earlier we noted that almost half of the Follow Through advisory groups were 
in the major-i nvol vement category. The Follow Through program has quite 
explicit regulations providing for in active role for the advisory group, and 
while few p?>^^r.*s and staff members were familiar with those regulations, 
there was evidence that the regulations had been instrumental in shaping the 
bylaws and procedures guiding the advisory groups. Thus, the regulations had, 
in the past, provided the impetus for more e.ctive advisory groups. Current 
groups operated at more active levels because of their historical patterns. 
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A second, and powerful, factor was the support of project staff merTt)ers. In 
many instances the supporti ve /staff member was a project's Parent Coordinator, 
but in some Crises it was the Project Director or a key teacher. We saw that 
advisory groups were more involved when some project staff member was active 
in assisting the group to function. These supportive personnel helped with 
the recruitment of members, their training and ongoing assistance, and the 
mechanics of conducting advisory group business, i.e., meeting announcements, 
meeting logistics, communication and record keeping. 

Parents who took on leadership roles were vital also. Groups that had major 
involvement with project governance typically had at least* one parent who was 
a recognizable leader and expended effort to see that the group fulfilled a 
real participatory role. The cadre of parent leaders was seldom large, but 
size was not as critical as sheer presence--one strong parent leader could 
suf fi ce . 

Many projects offered some form of training to their advisory groups. In most 
cases this training was limited to a treatment of the Federal program 
sponsoring the project, e.g., identifying program goals, procedures, and 
requirements for parental participation. Such training was undoubtedly 
helpful. However, the mst involved groups frequently received training in 
procedures for operating effectively as a group, such as setting agendas and 
techniques for group problem solving. Often parents had had little background 
ii. democratic processes for decision making and the training was, 
consequently, very beneficial. 

Quite often, the more involved advisory groups were found-in association with 
project staff members who stated, and acted in support of, the attitudes that 
parents should have an active role in decision making and that parents wero 
capable of taking on that role. Not all staff members felt this way. As long 
as the project's senior staff members responsible for working with parents 
held these attitudes, it did not matter that other personnel were less 
enthusiastic. 
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Similarly, parents at the more-involved locations seemed to b'elieve that an 
active governance role was appropriate for parents and would increase project 
effectiveness. They acted accordingly, promoting just such a role for their 
advisory group. 

Inhibitory Factors 

Among the 17 groups that had no involvement in project governance, certain 
factors emerged that seemed to have contributed to that lack of involvement. 
In general, these factors were related to the facilitative factors described 
previously, reflecting a different view of the underlying variables. 

A lack of precision in program regulations was frequently noted as an 
important factor (in non-Follow Through projects). The ambiguous wording of 
the regulations led project personnel to interpretations that left advisory 
groups out of important project decisions. All too often, project personnel 
concluded that they had satisfied the regulatory requirements by forming an 
advisory group and meeting with it periodically to report to the memL ; on 
the project. This approach resulted in advisory groups with little to do 
except hear reports. If such a group took any action, such as >^ecorrmending a 
change in the project, it usually found that its actions were ionored. 

Staff members who dominated advisory groups were often found. As opposed to 
the supportive staff members described earlier, dominating project personnel 
believed that parents in advisory groups were not capable of acting in a 
leadership capacity. As a result, staff members assumed responsibility for 
recruitment and training of members, and for planning and directing meetings. 
In some cases the control by a staff member was direct: the staff member was 
the official Chairperson- More often the control was de facto , with a parent 
as nominal Chairperson but the staff member as the actual central figure- 
Most advisory groups were provided with some form of training. However, as we 
indicated, training that was limited to a description of the Federal program 
was typically associated with the least-involved groups. Moreover, such 
training was usually infrequent, with a single session not at all unusual. 
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staff members associated with the lesser-involved advisory groups tended to 
demonstrate two sorts of attitudes about parental involvement. One attitude 
was that the appropriate role for parents was to support project services. 
Staff members who shared this attitude indicated that parents should provide 
both real and intangible support to a project, and should not be concerned 
with initiating action. The second attitude was that decisions about the 
project should be made by professionals. The argument went that professionals 
were the most knowledgeable about education in general and the project in 
particular, and had been trained to make important decisions; parents, 
conversely, did not have the requisite background to participate meaningfully 
in important decisions. 

Along with these attitudes on the part of staff members, parental attitudes of 
two sorts were associated with less-involved advisory groups. First, there 
were parents who also felt that the appropriate decison makers were 
professionals, for the same reasons noted above. Second, many parents could 
not conceive of an active role for themselves and their peers. These parents 
did not believe that parents could or should play vigorous parts in project 
decisions. 
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III. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN INSTRUCTION 

HYPOTHESES 

In our conceptualization of parental involvement, parents could participate in 
the instructional process as paid aides, as classroom volunteers, and as 
teachers of their own children at home. Based on this conceptualization, we 
had three h;ypotheses to examine. 

'First, we hypothesized that parents would be found in classrooms associated 
with the project (that is, in classrooms where students served by the project 
were receiving instruction). We expected to find parents who were employed by 
the project as aides, and parents who were part of a project-sponsored 
ins,tructionai volunteer program. 

Second, we expected there to be instances of project-sponsored programs in 
which parents systematically tutored their own children at home. The home 
tutoring programs we looked for were those in which students received 
instruction from their parents aimed at assisting the student to acquire basic 
skills consistent with classroom objectives. 

Third, -/^e hypothesized that parents who were active in the instructional 
process, as aides, volunteers, or home tutors, would also contribute to 
decisions made about classroom and schoolwide instruction. We expected that 
these parents would have valued expertise to bring to situations in which 
decisions were made about what to teach, to whom, and by what methods. 

FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

We found that about two-thirds of the projects had parents serving as paid 

aides. Howeve.% we discovered that it was a rare project in which parents 

constituted the majority among aides being paid for by the project. Further, 
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we found that many persons who were employed by the project as aides were 
"fonner parents," persons whose children had previously been served by the 
project btJt were not any longer. These persons had been selected for aide 
positions earlier and had continued in the positions after their children had 
left the project. This was not as true in the ESAA and Title VII programs. 
Probably the frequency of former parents in Title I and Follow Through 
projects are related to the older ages of these two programs (many projects 
had been operating for over ten years). 

When we looked for instances of projects with parents as instructional 
volunteers, we found only seven. Projects rarely sponsored such volunteer 
programs, and parent-initiated efforts were even rarer. 

Systematic home tutoring programs were als^ quite rare, being found at 11 
projects. On the other hand, informal efforts along this line, provided on a 
one-time basis without follow-up by the project staff, were very common. In 
these informal approaches, the project provided parents with workshops on how 
to help a child with school skills, or on the making of instructional games. 

When parents did serve as classroom aides or volunteers, they often played a 
substantive instructional role. Parents were observed performing important 
instructional tasks, including working with individual students or small 
groups of students to reinforce skills introduced by the teacher, or actually 
presenting lessons to small groups. When fulfilling these roles, parent aides 
were treated the same as non-parent aides; projects seldom distinguished 
between the categories. 

While parents sometimes contributed to classroom-level decisions, such as 
about lessons olans or choices of activities for students with whom the parent 
worked, they took no major part in decisions about schoolwide or projectwide 
instruction. In short, parents aides and volunteers were often consulted by 
teachers about classroom decisions, but seldom were consulted by project 
personnel about larger issues concerned with curriculum anu instruction. 
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CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 

The findings noted above caused us to seek answers to two questions: What 
accounts for the presence of some parents as paid aides and as teachers of 
their own children at home? Why are there so few parents participating in the 
instructional process? These led us to a consideration of the factors that 
seem to underlie the earlier results. 



Faci 1 itati ve Factors 

The major factor accounting for the presence of parents as paid aides was the 
process used in the recruitment of aides. We found that a very informal, 
highly personal approach was used at most locations. In this approach, staff 
members at local schools, notably principals, v/ere instrumental in determining 
who was approached for paid aide positions. They tended to look for persons 
with whom they had already developed a relationship. Typically, this meant 
parents, so that as aide positions became available the staff members v/ere 
likely to alert parents they knew to those openings. In this way, parents 
were frequently able to apply for and later be selected for aide positions. 

The second factor we noted was that of supportive staff members, who 
contributed particularly to the successful conduct of home tutoring programs. 
These were, primarily, staff members responsible for parent activities. They 
provided training to parents to prepare them for tutoring, obtained and 
distributed materials, and followed up with families to see that the tutorial 
process was achieving success. 

For all tnree forms of parental involvement in instruction, we found that the 
projects with successful components provided some training for parents as well 
as providing time for parent participants and staff members to plan activities 
and discuss results of previous activities. 
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I nhibitory Factors 



The one factor that emerged time and again when we looked for reasons for the 
low level of parental involvement with the instructional process was the 
absence of a mandate in the Federal legislation and regulations. While it is 
clear that local projects were not prohibited from developing programs for 
parent aides, volunteers, and home tutors, it is equally clear that a lack of 
requirement to do so resulted in few instances being observed. Project staff 
members conmented often that their project designs did not incorporate 
parental involvement in the instructional process because the regulations did 
not call for it. (This was strikingly not the case in the Follow Through 
program, which had regulatory requirements for parental participation in 
classrooms. There were many more projects in the Follow Through set with 
parent aides and classroom volunteers, attributable at least in part to the 
regulatory specifications.) 

A second factor that affected the degree to which parents of students 
currently participating in a project held paid aide positions was the policies 
and practices of local school districts. Almost always, districts had 
policies of hiring persons for aide positions regardless of those persons' 
affiliation with served students. This meant that few districts gave official 
preference to parents of served students. The result vyas that many positions 
were at the outset filled by parents, because of the informal recruitment 
practices outlined earlier, and these persons continued to hold the positions 
as long as they wished. Overall, then, we saw that district policies 
foreclosed opportunites for parents of presently participating students to 
obtain aide positions, since very few became available. 

The absence of a mandate largely explained the infrequent occurrence of 
instructional volunteers. One other factor was found: an expression on the 
part of numerous parents that they would not perform services voluntarily that 
were being performed by other persons for money, e.g., as paid aides. 
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IV. PARENT EDUCATION AS PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



The third function in our conceptual framework concerned project-sponsored 
educational offerings for parents. Our definition of parent education was 
limited to those offerings intended to improve the parent personally. That 
meant that offerings dealing with how to teach one's own child were not 
considered parent education, but rather as part of the instructional process; 
similarly, offerings to increase the parents' understanding of the Federal 
program and the local project were considered part of coimiun ity-school 
relations. This distinction was not as clear for local project 
administrators, who tended to lump together all training and informational 
offerings for parents under the general rubric of parent education. 



HYPOTHESES 

We hypothesized that local projects would offer parents instruction of two 
sorts, parenting and adult education. Parenting offerings were to include 
such topics as child development, nutrition, and parent-child relations. 
Adult education referred to classes like English as a Second Language, or 
academic development leading to a high school diploma or a college degree. 



FIELD OBSERVATION S 

Most projects offered some form of parent education, using the restricted 
definition had developed. (On the basis of a broader definition, which was 
typically employed by project personnel and incorporated any offering that 
could improve a parent's knowledge level, almost every project had parent 
education.) In general, most parent education efforts were modest in scope; 
quite frequently we observed offerings with from one to three sessions. It 
was rare to find a project that had either many parent education offerings, or 
topics that were treated with extensive numbers of sessions. 
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When considering the number of parents who were associated with all the 
projects in our study, we observed that relatively few of them participated in 
parent education offerings. There were exceptions-projects where as many as 
iOO parents would attend a workshop— but it was far more coimion to find 
attendance limited to around ten pe rents. 

Finally, parents seldom were active in the planning for parent education 
offerings. Invariably, project personnel took on the responsibility of 
deciding such matters as the topics to cover, the instructional approaches to 
use, and who to use as leader/instructor. 

In surmiary, the most comnon pattern we saw for parent education was that of 
project personnel designing a small number of offerings, which were attended 
by few parents. 

The Follow Through program had considerably more parent education offerings 
than is -uggested by the observations above. At almost every Follow Through 
location some form of parent education was carried out, and most p^'ojects had 
extensive parent education offerings. 



CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 

What accounted for inclusion of parent education in most projects and the 
of parent education at the others? Why were attendance rates so low? Why 
were parents so seldom a part of the planning of parent education? An 
analysis of our information provided us with clues to answering these 
questions. 



Facilitative Factors 

AmDng those projects where parent education was found, two root causes were 
identified. First, many project personnel felt that parents were in need o 



j/ssistance in. getting along well in society, and that the project should offer 
iucational programs to assist these parents. Project personnel suggested 
'that this need on the part of parents was a driving force in the establishment 
of parent education offerings. 

Second, many project staff members looked upon parent education as a useful 
mechanism to draw parents into the project and its other activities. Parent 
education, then, was seen as a device for outreach, to attract parents to 
schools and to encourage their participation in other project affairs. It was 
not unusual to find a parent education offering tied in with an advisory group 
meeting, or a project Open House. A typical method was the use of a speaker 
on a topic of particular interest to parents (a representative example: How 
to Cotmiunicate with Your Child). 



Inhibitory Factors 

The primary reason offered for the lack of parent education in some project 
was that parent education was not required in Federal regulations. The 
absence of a mandate for parent education was noted by project staff members 
as the reason why such offerings nad not been built into the project's design, 



While it was not possible to precisely identify the factors responsible for 
low attendance at parent education offerings, one important factor was that 
these offerings were often redundant with those provided by other sponsors. 
Churches, community agencies, and local governments (as well as high school 
adult education centers) frequently provided courses and workshops covering 
the same topics as those offered by a local project, and this competition 
helped restrict the attendance of parents at the project offerings. 
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V. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL SUPPORT 



HYPOTHESIS 

The fourth area included in . conceptual framework was school support, 
defined as the tangible and intangible support provided by parents for schools 
and the project. We hypothesized that parents would be volunteering to assist 
the school and the project witii non-instructional activities. For example, we 
conjectured that pro-'ects would have established mechanisms for parents to 
volunteer for tasks around a school (such as supervision of students in 
non-academic activities, or manning libraries and resource rooms), for 
fund-raising or building beautification projects, and for assisting with 
movements like requesting additional funds from the district or protesting the 
transfer of a key teacher. 

FIELD OBSERVAT IONS 

We f ^fiu that few projects had formal non-instructiona^ volunteer programs. 
On the other hand, mure than half of the projects had project-related 
activities of a school support nature. What we foihid, then, was that a 
project might not have built into its n for parent involvement systematic 
and progranmatic efft ts to recruit aii" use parents as n on -instructional 
volunteers; however, there would be parents serving as non-instructional 
volunteers on an ad ho^ basis. 

CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 

We did not find the anticipated project-sponsored school support activities. 
But we did observe many examples of "?ss rigorous activities. We attempted to 
determine why this was so. 
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Faci 1 itati ve Factors 



The most prevalent explanation for the ad hoc involvement of parents in school 
support activities was the initiative taken by individual parents or advisory 
groups. When the need for non-instructional volunteers surfaced, it tended ,o 
be responded to by some parents, who would take on the recognized 
responsibilities personally or would recruit other parents. Or the project 
advisory group would sense the need and respond to it. In a number of 
instances, arrangements for non-instructional volunteers was the major task 
undertaken by an advisory group. 

Inhibitory Factors 

The absence of a regul atory mandate for this type of parental involvement 
again appeared as an important factor. Project personnel did not feel that 
non-instructional volunteers were required, and therefore did not include any 
prograjimatic efforts to incorporate them. 

At many locations we observed non-instructional volunteer programs under 
sponsorship other than the Federal project. For instance, many schools had 
volunteer programs carried out by the PTA, or by another parental support 
group. At those locations we rarely encountered project-sponsored programs in 
parallel, and both parents and project personnel pointed to these other 
programs as satisfactory outlets for non-instructional volunteering by parents. 

Parent Coordinators, and other key project personnel, typically devoted only a 
minor degree of attention to school support activities. Most staff members 
with parental involvement responsibilities devoted most time to advisory 
groups and to mechanisms for getting information to parents. Accordingly, 
they did not have time for school support--and usually did not believe that 
those activities were in the mainstream of parental involvement. 
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VL PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT AND HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONS 



The final parental involvement function we included in our conceptualization 
was home-school relations. This was composed of two interrelated dimensions: 
corrmuni cation and interpersonal relations. The coirmuni cation dimension 
addressed ways in which parents and school /project personnel transmitted 
information back and forth. The interpersonal relations dimension addressed 
activities designed to develop positive relations between and among parents 
and staff members, 

HYPOTHESES 

We projected two expectations concerning home-school relations. First, we 
hypothesized that local projects would establish two-way corrmuni cation 
vehicles, of various sorts, that would allow for a free flow of information 
between the home and the school. For example, we looked for the more 
impersonal means of conmun icati ng , such as written messages and large-group 
presentations (where the two-way aspect would require a way for the recipient 
to respond), and the more personal techniques, such as telephone calls and 
face-to-face interacti ons , 

The second hypothesis was that projects would build in occasions for 
interpersonal interaction among parents and staff members. While these 
occasions would be an opportunity for communication, we saw them as expressly 
developed to provide a forum in which people could become better acquainted 
and could develop better relations of a personal sort, 

FIEL D OBSERVATIONS 

Almost every project provided some mechanism for improving the relations 
between parents and staff members. These efforts were directly tied to the 
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project, in that project personnel had the responsibility for carrying them 
out, and/or the parents of students participating in the project were singled 
oui for attention. (There were cases of projects that did not have any 
proiect-related activities fitting this functional area. However, those were 
cases where mechanisms existed outside of the project— and whe^e siaff and 
parents tended to see the project as peripheral to themajor activities within 
the schools and the district.) 

Among the mechanisms we saw for home-school comfnuni cations, the most frequent 
were written. These included newsletters, bulletins, flyers, and (less 
frequently) media announcements. In almost all instances written 
comfnunication was one-way in nature, carrying information from the 
school /project to the home. In some rare instances there were ways for 
parents to respond to written comfnunications, such as letters to the editor in 
newsletters, or places for parents to write comments to announcements and send 
them back to the school. 

Opportunities for parents and staff members to interact personally were quite 
uncommon. While many projects offered large-group examples of personal 
contact, such as Open Houses and parent meetings, these took place only a few 
times a year and did not allow for extensive one-to-one dialogues. Even rarer 
were opportunities at which a parent and a staff member could meet informally, 
such as social events, parent visits Lo classrooms, staff attendance at 
comnunity functions, and home visits by staff members. The singular exception 
to, this finding was that home and comfnunity visits were sometimes made by 
Parent Coordinators; often these were seen by project staff members as the way 
to satisfy any need for face-to-face interactions. 

CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 

The question that emerged from the findings just described was obvious: Why 
were there mostly formal, impersonal approaches to improving home-school 
relations? 
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Faci 1 itati ve Factors 



Most projects had some forms of home-school relation? activities. Among those 
projects we detected an attitude on the part of staff members that it was 
important to keep parents informed about the project. More than anything 
else, this attitude seemed to underlie the extensive efforts at providing 
information to parents. 



Inhibitory Factors 

On the other hand, among those same projects another attitude was found, that 
staff members were not interested in soliciting feedback from parents about 
the project. That is, project personnel did not see any appreciable benefit 
in asking parents to comfnent on planned and implemented activities. Thus, 
they did not establish mechanisms by which parents could comiiunicate 
extensively about the project* 

Once again, the absence of a Federal mandate for conmunication and personal 
relations activities surfaced as an important factor. Some project personnel 
noted that there were no requirements for such activities, and project designs 
did not then include such activities as part of parental involvement. 
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VII. DISCUSSION 



In the previous sections of this chapter, we presented our findings regarding 
parental involvement in each of the five functional areas, along with those 
factors that appeared to facilitate or inhibit parental involvement at the 
sites in our study. These descriptive findings and contributory factors were 
analyzed on a cross-program basis, although we indicated instances in which 
one program was significantly different from the general trend. 

This section carries the analysis one step further. We look across functional 
areas as well as across programs and make statements about the nature of 
parental involvement in general (as opposed to parental involvement in 
Governance, Instruction, etc.), as we found it during the study. Further, we 
identify those factors that seemed to contribute to the shape of parental 
involvement activities in several functional areas. 

OVERVIEW OF OUR DESCRIPTIVE FINDINGS 

We have emphasized throughout this chapter that the Study's conceptualization 
of parental involvement established the expectation that there could be 
systematic, prograrrmati c parental involvement activities conducted by local 
projects in each of the functional areas. In addition, it established the 
expectation that parents could be involved in "meaningful" activities within 
each of the functional areas. For example, our conceptual framework suggested 
both that there would be (by mandate) parent advisory corrmittees at most sites 
arid that the committees would be involved in significant project decision 
mak i ng . 

For the Site Study, we chose twice as many sites in which we expected to find 
a moderate to high level of meaningful involvement in either Governance or 
Instruction as we did sites where we expected to find less meaningful 
involvement. About half the sites were expected to have these levels of 
activity in both areas. We anticipated that sites that were high in both of 
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these functions would also be high in other areas. We found, however, that 
the number of projects with opportunities for systematic, meaningful parental 
involvement in the various functional areas was smaller than we had expected. 

Generally, this happened because the sites we sampled as "moderate" proved to 
have fewer opportunities for such involvement than we anticipated. Moreover, 
we found that there were few projects providing such opportunities in more 
than one or two functional areas. There were some exceptions to the above 
generalizations about our findings. One strength of our study is that these 
exceptions provide insight into what works and why. 



OVERVIEW OF CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 

We turn now to the factors that seemed to enhance or impede parental 
involvement. The purpose is to identify major patterns formed by factors 
cormion to programs and functional areas. The central analytical question to 
be answered is: Which of the factors salient to more than one program were 
also repeated in more than one functional areas (e.g.. Governance, 
Instruction)? 

Our analysis suggests that six categories of factors were critical in 
determining the nature and extent of parental involvement. For each category, 
we discuss both the positive and negative sides of the coin, attempting to 
explain the ways in which certain policies or practices associated with the 
category contributed positively toward parental involvement, while others 
detracted from parental involvement. The categories are: program regulations 
and legislation; outside support to the project; the role of key project staff 
members, the role of a core group of key parents; programnatic support; and 
elements of district and school context. 
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Program Regulations and Legislation 

On the whole, we found that people out on-site, especially project staff and 
district administrators, paid a great deal of attention to program 
regulations, including those related to parental involvement. They tended to 
be concerned about acting in compliance with the regulatory intent of 
programs. Some project directors treated regulations as specifying the 
totality, or upper limit, of what should be implemented in a project. Others 
treated regulations as providing a baseline upon which they could build. 
Generally, there was little guidance given projects as to what was allowable. 
Federal monitors stuck to evidence of compliance, and there were few rewards 
for innovations that went beyond the basic mandate. Thus, the degree to which 
regulations were clear about defining areas for parents to be involved and 
were precise about what parents were to do in these areas was directly related 
to the amount and quality of parental involvement. 

On the positive side, when regulations mandated a parental role in a 
functional area, we usually saw some activity in that area. When the 
regulations were also precise and detailed about what parents ought to be 
doing, there tended to be high levels of meaningful activity. 

On the negative side, no mention in the regulations of parental involvement 
for a given area usually meant that there would be little activity in the area 
at most sites. Moreover, when a mandate was present but the language was 
imprecise, the result was great variability in project-level coimiitment to 
Parental involvement, with many projects opting to provide limited 
opportunities for parental involvement. 

OutsiGc Support to the Project 

Three of the participating programs showed evidence of the importance of 
agencies outside the project to the successful implementation of parental 
involvement. In the Title I sample, ^]tes with higher degrees of involvement 
in governance were in states that had specific Title I guidelines that were 
implemented and monitored. In Follow Through, sponsors often provided 
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services such as training, or assistance with the implementation of parental 
involvement activities. In Title VII, there was evidence that some National 
Bilingual Resource Centers provided workshops for teachers and administrators, 
along with other aids to parental involvement. Only ESAA seemed to lack 
outside agencies that played this supportive role. We had anticipated that 
non-profit organizations funded by ESAA might serve this function, but we did 
not find any support for this anticipation. 

The Role of Key Project Staff Members 

This category refers to the degree of support! veness, coordination, and 
leadership for parental involvement provided by key project staff members. 
There seemed to be a strong association betweeen a supportive role and the 
quality of parental involvement. 

Our data suggest that when staff members were actively supportive of the 
concept of parental involvement and engaged in concrete activities that 
assisted parents to satisfactorily participate in project affairs, then both 
the quantity and quality of parental involvement was increased. In 
particular, we discovered that having a single individual (such as a Parent 
Coordinator) directly responsible for coordinating parental involvement 
represented an excellent structural arrangement. 

On the other hand, at those sites where project staff merrtiers were not 
supportive of parental involvement and did not play a genuine coordinating 
or leadership role, little meaningful parental involvement activity took 
place. The more negative staff roles arrayed tnemselves along a continuum. 
One endpoint of the continuum was characterized by the complete absence of a 
staff member who had direct responsibility for parental involvement. At the 
other end, staff members (most often a Parent Coordinator) would tend to 
dominate parental involvement, leaving little room for parental leadership and 
initiative. 
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The Role of a Core Group of Key Parents 



This category refers to the degree of leadership for parental involvement 
demonstrated by a cadre of active parents. Our data revealed that at most 
sites (whether parents in general were relatively active or inactive) a core 
group of involved parents did exist. In assessing the impact of this core 
group, the important question became: What sort of role did this core group 
come to play with respect to parental involvement? 

When the core group carved out a real leadership role for itself and actively 
promoted/advocated parental participation, the quantity and quality of 
parental involvement was affected positively. The core group served in 
essence as a catalyst for parental involvement. Its advocacy was especially 
important in initiating activity in the functional areas that were not 
mandated. 

On the other hand, when the core group of parents assumed a more passive role 
on-site and simply acted as participants in whatever activities project staff 
chose to provide, then a leadership void existed. No parent spokespeople were 
promoting parental involvement in most of these sites or were acting as 
advocates for parents with project staff. If, in addition, there was no staff 
member directly responsible for parental involvement, the result tended at 
best to be token participation in a limited set of activities. 



Proqrarmiatic Support 

The fourth category of relevant contributory factors was programmatic 
support. This refers to the degree of support provided by projects to parents 
as they took on active roles. Recognizing that parents are busy people and 
that their participation forces them to make sacrifices, many projects tried 
to assist parents with such support services as child care, reimbursement for 
expenses, transportation, and training. 
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Of the various kinds of progranmatic support that projects provided, the most 
critical appears to have been training for parents in preparation for assuming 
key roles.* Project personnel in some districts concluded that parents were 
ill-suited to take an active part in governance, the instructional process, 
etc., and left matters at that. In other districts, project personnel, having 
come to a similar conclusion, took steps to provide fairly intensive training, 
so that parents felt more comfortable about participating and could make 
important contributions. 



District and School Context 

Project-related activities took place within district and school contexts that 
often established prescriptions for doing things within the educational 
system. The degree to which the context allowed for or provided genuine 
opportunities for parents to participate in projects contributed greatly to 
the configuration and meaningful ness of activities out on-site. In 
particular, the Governance and Instruction areas were influenced by features 
of district and school contexts that ranged from parent and citizen 
participation practices (outside of the program being studied) to district 
administrative and decision-making practices. 

On the positive side, for example, we found greater levels of project-related 
parental involvement at those Ixations where there was a history of citizen 
activism in the schools or conmunity and a willingness to allow parental input 
into the di<;trict decision-making process. In essence, it was as if at these 
sites the contextual stage was set for parents to take an active part in the 
program. 



* The other forms of support were important in Follow Through projects with 
large numbers of low-incone families. 
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On the other hand, at many sites current district and school practices placed 
constraints on parental involvement. For example, district or project 
administrators were frequently given sole decision-making authority in budget, 
curriculum, and personnel, leaving little room for parents to participate in 
project governance. As another example, the existence of volunteer and aide 
components under the auspices of other programs often stood in the way of 
establishing similar componentb for the target projects. 



SLMMARY 



Throughout this chapter, we have focused on our general findings concerning 
the nature and extent of parental involvement at the 57 Site Study sites. 
Although we found, on t..e whole, that both the quantity and quality of 
parental involvement were more limited than we had anticipated, there were 
exceptions to this rule. Because of the in-depth character of our study, we 
were able to contrast and compare various features of high-activity and 
low-activity sites for the purpose of determining what factors made a 
difference. Conseauently , we have been able to isolate and discuss several 
factors that seem to have enhanced or detracted from parental involvement. 
These factors figure prominently in implications ^"that are presented in 
Chapter 5. 
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CHAPTER 3 
CONSEQUENCES OF PARENTAI 



I. INTRODUCTION 



One of the goals of the Site Study was to assess the consequences of parental 
involvement in project activities. We examined two broad categories of such 
consequences: effects of parental involvement on the provision of educational 
services, including effects on the institutional arrangements by which such 
services are provided; and effects of parental involvement on the attitudes 
and behaviors of administrators, teachers, parents and students. Wewill 
refer to these as the educational/institi'tional and the personal outcomes, 
respecti vely. 

One type of outcome was of particular interest to us, outcomes related to the 
level of parental involvement itself. We wanted to determine whether parental 
involvement of certain types and levels would result in additional parental 
involvement, or in a diminishing of parent participation. 



In this chapter we link parent activities to the effects of those activities. 
We report outcomes that resulted from parents originating the idea for a 
service or activity, or from their obtaining goods or services for the 
project through their own efforts, or simply from their participation in 
project-sponsored activities. 

The remainder of this chapter is divided into two sections. In Section II we 
discuss both educational/institutional outcomes and personal outcomes. The 
final section will suimarize our findings concerning the consequences of 
parental involvement . 
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II. OUTCOMES 
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In our conceptualization of educational/institutional outcomes we anticipated 
that parents could influence several aspects of project operations: 

• The project design and implementation, includirfg curriculum and 
instructional methods and materials 

• Administrative practices, i,e-, the standard operating procedures of 
the districts and schools 

• Availabi lity of additional resources 

• Information exchange, i.e., what is conmunjcated between parents and 
project, and how 

f Degree of parental involvement 

In our conceptualization of individual/personal outcomes we expected par'ental 
involvement in project activities to affect the parents, teachers, and 
administrators who participated directly. There were no anticipated effects 
on non-participating parents, but we did envision the possibility that changes 
in institutional arrangements resulting from parental involvement might affect 
the teachers and administrators who were not directly participating in the 
activities* Overall, we looked for both negative and positive outcomes to 
achieve a full understanding of the effects of parental involvement. But, for 
the most part, we found only positive effects. Negative outcomes were 
reported infrequently. 

In the subsequent parts of this section we will present the outcomes by 
functional areas. In order to keep this presentation in perspective, it 
should be remembered that the numbers of parents who participated actively in 
most functional areas at ^ost sites were a small fraction of the number of 
parents of children served by the project* 
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GOVERNANCE 



As reported in the previous chapter, there were few sites where parents had a 
major advisory or decision-making role in project governance. Projects with 
token involvement or no involvemtnt are not possible sources of educational/ 
institutional outcomes, so this section is concerned exclusively with sites in 
which parents were influential. 

In the governance area we hypothesized that there could be parental influences 
on decision making in the areas of budget allocations, personnel, and product 
design. We found that these areas overlapped considerably (e.g., when 
projects decided to fund additional counselors, this single decision involved 
project design, personnel, and budget). In the following presentation, we 
will not differentiate 'tcomes Ly decision areas. 

By our definition, in each of the sites in which parent advisory groups had a 
major advisory or decision-making role, parents influenced the institutional 
arrangements within which the project operated or the educational services 
provided by the project. Some examples of these outcomes are: 

• Reviewing present and alternative curriculm materials annually and 
choosing among them 

• Augmenting instructional resources by adding books and other materials 
to library holdings 

e Changing the emphasis of the instructional component (e.g., from 
remeiial reading to reading readiness) 

• Adding staff to handle non-instructional service components, such as 
student counseling or parent coordination 

• Developing systematic programs of home tutoring 
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• Selecting and hiring paraprof essi onals to assist with instruction 

• Screening applicants for professional staff positions 

It should be noied that Title I is the only one of the four programs to 
mandate school-level aavisory councils. In two of the projects, these 
school-level councils also had influences much like those reported above, 
albeit on a smaller scale. 

There were no reports or observations of parental involvement in governance 
leading to misall ocati ons of funds, hiring unqualified personnel, or diverting 
the project from its proper goals. All of the outcomes reported and observed 
were viewed as having enhanced a project's educational services and 
institutional arrangements. 

The outcomes of active participation in governance were not concentrated on 
the project design and implementation. Sites where parents influenced 
p^^rsonnel decisions provided evidence of changes in standard administrative 
practices due to parental input. 

While the outcomes associated with governance were exclusively the 
contribution of the advisory groups on which parents participated, the effects 
of these advisory groups were not limited to decision making. As we will 
report in subsequent sections, these advisory groups also influenced the 
availability of additional resources, information exchange, and degree of 
parental involvement . 

The individual/personal outcomes for this functional area were few, but 
represent significant effects. Where the project advisory group met regularly 
and parents perfonnec some role in its operation, it was reported that some of 
these parent members became better able to interact with the project's 
professional staff. Participating parents and staff developed a more stable 
working relationship. Additionally, at sites where the contributions of 
parents were considered valuable to the goverance of tho project, active 
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parents began developing a real sense of project ownership. They acquired 
feelings of pridr. in the project and school, and gained a certain satisfaction 
from knowing tha' they could influence the project decision making. By 
contrast, we found that at a few sites whero parents were given little 
opportunity to participate or to provide meaningful advice, some of the 
parents who had expected to have nrore influence withdrew from advisory group 
attendance. Often, such parents refused to attend any of the other 
project-sponsored activities that were planned for parents. 



INSTRUCTION 

Overall, there were opportunities for parental involvement in the instruction 
function in a large number of projects. In most cases it resulted from 
project staff responses to program mandates or their own sense of how parents 
could provide additional resources to serve project needs. In a very few 
cases provision of such opportunities resulted from earlier influences of 
parents on project decisions. 

Parents as Paic Paraprof essiona Is 

The bulk of the parental participation in the instruction function was as paid 
instructional aides. Thirty-nine projects had such participation- The 
consequence of this participation was that parent aides became resources to 
other parents, explaining the project's instructional program to them, 
answering their questions, and, somewhat less frequently, recruiting other 
parents to participate in project activities. 

Altnough few parents had opportunities to act as aides, those who did reported 
strongly felt personal outcomes • The teachers and students who came into 
contact with these aides were also influenced. 

• It was reported that many participating parents in all four programs 
gaired self-confidence and personal satisfaction from this role, due 




largely to the positive responses they received from the students and 
teachers, and from the realization that they were indeed performing an 
important function, 

• Several sites with paid parent aides reported that some of their 
students had improved their attitude toward school work, their 
motivation, or their general conduct and attendance because of the 
fact that their parent or a neighbor parent was now assisting in the 
classroom and had occasion to view rost of their school work, 

• Some sites across all programs related that project teachers gained 
new respect for paid parent aides because (1) their tutoring skills 
with the students v^re innovative and successful, and (2) they gave 
teachers a better understanding of student needs, 

• Parents of some students in the program began asking questions more 
freely once parent aides were in the classrooms. These parents felt 
that the aiae^ spoke their own language and thus were better able to 
explain the purposes of the program and the progress of their child, 

• A few teachers in one program mentioned that involving parents in this 
fashion was too time consuming, that it took too much time to teach 
the aide as it did the children, and that aides were more of a 
hindrance than a help. 

Parents as Instructional Volunteers 

Many fewer sites had parents particularly systematically as instructional 
volunteers. None of the ESAA or Title I projects in the study had this form 
of participation. The main educational/institutional consequence of this form 
of participation was that parents became better informed about the project 
tnrough the information exchange that occurred between parents and teachers, 
and through the parents' observations of activities in the classrooms. 
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The main personal outcome of volunteering (which held true even when there was 
no project-sponsored volunteer component) was that a few parents who had done 
systematic volunteer work at the schools obtained a certain amount of 
visibility which later led to employment opportunities as project aides. 

In the Follow Through and Title VII projects with active volunteer components, 
many parents became increasingly interested in other functional areas as 
vehicles for further involvement. This was one of the key examples of 
Involvement breeding more involvement. 

Parents as Teachers of Their Own Children at Home 

This is regarded as the most comnfion and perhros traditional way that parents 
can become directly involved in their own children's education. Nonetheless, 
we found that there were very few project-supported components involving 
parents in this capacity in three of the four programs. However, many of the 
Follow Through projects had such components. We found the following outcomes: 

• The main education/institutional consequence was the provision of 
another channel for the project to connmunicate information to 
parents. This channel was provided by the teachers and aides who 
instructed the parents in the home teaching activities. 

• Student classroom perf ormc nee improved when parents took an active 
^ole in tutoring them in curricular subjects. This exercise seemed to 
impart a sense of importance and caring on the part of the parent, 

y/h ich resulted in a positive attitudinal change on the part of the 
student toward school work. 

Generally speaking, then, parent participation in the instruction function did 
not affect the design or implementation of projects or the standard operating 
procedures in districts or schools. It did, however, provide additional 
channels jf cofrmunication and affect the degree of parental involvement, and 
t'^'^)ugh lur. latter maie more resources available to the project. Partici- 
p^t'rg parents and the teachers and students they worked with generally 
reported positive personal outcomes, 
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OTHER FORMS OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



This section involves non-mandated forms of parental participation other than 
those related specifically to the instructional process. The areas include 
Parent Education, School Suport, and Cormiun ity-School Relations, The outcomes 
that were reported seem to be important and consistent across all programs- 
It should be remembered that even though some programs may have had a larger 
proportion of active projects in a particular functional area (e,g,, more 
Follow Through projects had active Parent Education programs), the outcomes, 
nonetheless, remained fairly consistent across all projects that had that 
parti cular activity. 

Parent Education 

We defined parent education programs to be activities that are specifically 
designed to provide personal skills or experiences to parents to help them 
function better in the home or cormijnity. 

The provision of project-sponsored educational opportunities for parents was, 
itself, an outcome of interest with respect to institutional arrangements. 
However, there were very few cases where parents had any direct control over 
the content of parent education offerings and fewer still where the existence 
of the opportunity could be traced to parent initiative. 

The Follow Through program had a few projects with active career-development 
components, which had graduated some parents from teacf.er preparation 
programs. These parents were then employed as teachers in the project 
schools, thus providing teachers who were more sensitive to the local 
community and che needs of the children, 

[n Title VH, some parents who worked as aides were able to obtain college 
credits toward certification as bilingual aides, and others were graduated 
from teach--'" preparation programs and hired as bilingual teachers. Such 
jpportunit^es helped to fill project needs for qualified bilingual instructors. 
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These examples of parents becoming teachers through participation in parent 
education components clearly had personal consequences as well: parents were 
able to acquire the skills needed to take advantage of opportunities for 
better jobs with increased responsibilities and higher wages. 

Several sites reported that parents who participated in parent education 
oftenngs became more supportive of the project in general, and thus became 
increasingly willing to attend further workshops and other project-sponsored 
activities. 

School Support 

We broadly defined School Support to encompass the provision of resources that 
'//ere beyond the capacity of the school or project to provide. The most 
straightforward example is fund-raising. However, volunteers who assisted in 
libraries and on playgrounds, parents who lobbied for school bond issues or 
against cuts in project funds, and parents who spoke at assemblies or helped 
to put on cultural events were also included. 

The main educational/institutional consequence of parental involvement in 
these activities was in the direct provision of resources to the projects and 
schools through fund-raising, (This did not occur in ESAA projects,) This 
was usually a function planned and implemented by the advisory group. 

There were, however, a few dramatic examples (among Follow Through and Title 
VII projects) of advisory-group sponsored lobbying efforts that spared 
projects from drastic funding cuts or the loss of other resources vital to the 
projects, 

Otner activities of the types mentioned above did occur, but very sporadically 
and usually with no input from the advisory groups as to who, what, where, 
when, or how. 

Personal outcomes for this area are reported with those for Comnunity-School 
Rel-^tions, 
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As related in the preceding chapter, the most frequently occurring form of 
this function was one-way coimiuni cation of information from the project to the 
parents. This form of coimiun ication was so routine that no effcts could be 
linked directly to it. However, where projects had developed mechanisms for 
interpersonal exchanges between the : roject staff and the parents, it was 
generally felt that project activities viere enhanced because, on the one hand, 
parents understood and contributed to the development of project goals, and, 
on the other hand, project staff better understood the needs of the children 
and their parents. Interpersonal exchanges were also used by projects to 
recruit parents for activities in other functional areas, such as Governance 
and Instruction. 

The personal outcomes for School Support and Community- School Relations were 
very similar, namely: 

• Some principals and teachers in two of the programs gradually 
developed a greater rapport with project parents, and thus became more 
aware of their needs and concerns. 

• Some parents in all four programs used these functional area 
activities as a means of achieving visibility in the scf^ol, which 
'ater led to employment opportunities on the project as paid aides. 
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III. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 



We found that in the few instances where parents had influenced project design 
and implementation, this influence was exclusively through the project's 
mandated advisory comfnittee. We, noted that, overall, there were very few 
instances of alterations in the standard operating practices of districts and 
schools that could be traced to parental input. 

The most commonly occurring effects of parental involvement were in the 
traditional fom of participation: providing additional resources to 
projects, either through direct raising of funds or through services rendered 
as non-instructional volunteers. 

We found that parents, more than any other group of individuals, were 
consistently and positively affected by their own involvement in project 
activities. Moreover, these effects spanned the functional areas. The 
indivi dual /persona; consequences most frequently reported were: 

• Parents gained personal growth and satisfaction through their direct 
participation. 

• Through participation, parents also gained more knowledge of the 
opportunities that were available to them and of their potential 
importance to the project. 

• As parent<- became more knowledgeable about opportunities and more 
satisfied with their participation, they tended to offer more support 
for the project by increasing their participation and attendance at 
parental involvement functions. 

• Parents gradually became mre comfortable working in the school 
setting and were thus better able to deal with the school staff and 
workings of the educational system at large. 
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In virtually all cases when there was meaningful involvement of parents in 
activities (usually characterized by a good deal of interpersonal exchange 
between staff and parents), there were positive outcomes for the educational 
program and for nearly all the persons involved in the activities. 

This finding raises the issue of how more meaningful involvement of parents i 
project activities can be achieved in order to increase the frequency of the 
positive effects of parental involvement. Some of our ideas on this subject 
are presented in the last chapter. A far more thorough treatment will be 
available in our handbook, Involving Parents , to be produced at the 
culmination of this study. 
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CHAPTER 4 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



During the early stages of our study, Congressional staffers, program office 
staff, project personnel, and parents posed a number of questions about the 
nature of parental involvement in the four programs. The preceding chapters 
of this volume have presented the data from our study from the perspective of 
the conceptual framework. Issues relating spec if i cal ly to the individual 
programs are discussed in the four program volumes. Questions about project 
operations, specific activities that projects conduct, techniques for 
encouraging parent participation are dealt with in detail in the handbook. 
Involving Parents. The present chapter has been reserved for questions that 
could not be directly addressed within the conceptual framework or within the 
handbook. 



The answers that follow are the result of recombining the data which were 
presented throughout the four program-specific volumes. These answers apply 
to all four programs. 

1- What services (such as counseling) are provided to parents? 

We found that most projects provided services to parents. Among the ones we 
saw were: 



• Parent Education: Projects presented workshops and courses on subjects 
such as parenting, nutrition, home skills, self-improvement, and 
community awareness. Some projects also made financial and/or 
logistical arrangements for parents to receive instructiod in English 
and to continue their education (GED, Associate and Bachelor degrees, 
vocational certificates). 
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• Counseling: Some projects offered parents personal counseling in 
career development, employment opportunities, social service resources, 
and personal problem resolution. 

• Training: Many projects trained parents to become proficient in 
specific areas. Most common were classroom aide or volunteer training 
and leadership training geared toward effective advisory group 
participation. 

f Advocacy: Project personnel often acted as a vehicle for parents to 
express their concerns about school operations to administrators. They 
maintained "hot lines," wrote letters for parents, conducted home 
visits and generally served as liaison between parents and the school, 
project, and district. 

2. What parental involvement activities are initiated by parents? 

We found that activities generated by parents were in the more traditional 
areas of school support and school-community relations. School support 
activities included volunteer work, fund-raising, chaperoning field trips, and 
offering goods and services to the project. School -community relations - 
activities included mul ti -cultural fairs, banquets anu luncheons, open houses, 
and other events designed to get school staff and parents together. 

3. Are parent education program^; best when parents set them up? 

We found very few instances where parents conceived, organiz j, and conducted 
parent education programs without the assistance of project personnel. Such 
programs required a knowledge of resources, coordination, materials, space, 
and advertising that parents could not usually provide. The best programs 
were the result of cooperative effort on the part of parents, project, and 
school personnel . 
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Parents at some sites complained that project personnel provided programs that 
they felt were "good" for parents rather than those that parents wished to 
have. When parent desires were identified and responded to, participation was 
enthusiastic. 

^- What value is there to parents attending regional and national meetings 
and training sessions? 

We found some limited evidence that parent attendance at meetings and training 
sessions outside of their local areas had positive aspects. Meeting with 
other groups allowed parents a cross-fertilization of ideas that sometimes 
created a movement for change and innovation in the home project. This 
exchange of information was often an informal by-product of meetings and 
training sessions. 

5- What training (in human relations, leadership, etc.) is provided to 
administrators and teachers to prepare them for educa Jon that includes 
parental involvement? 

We did not encounter extensive training for administrators and teachers 
directed at involving parents. At some sites, teachers were trained to work 
effectively with classroom aides and volunteers. This training included 
techniques in the management of other adults in the classroom and often 
emphasized the teacher's role as instructional leader in the classroom. 
Projects also conducted pre-service orientation workshops for non-teachinq 
project staff that included instruction on the role of parents in the project, 
ideas for parent activities, and techniques for encouraging participation. 
Parent Coordinators, especially, received this kind of training. 

6 . What are the election rates for advisory groups? Are member s 
representative of their communities? 

found that, at many sites, elections for advisory grouo membership were not 
held, but that membership was a function of self-selection. Some parents 
volunteered to become members on the basis of interest and encouragement by 
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staff and friends* Other parents were appointed by project staff or advisory 
group officers. At ''>ome sites, all parents of serv 1 children were considered 
to De advisory group rnembers if they attended any meetings. Frequently 
self-selected parents were perfunctorily vHed into official rpiembership by 
other members. 

Inhere elections were held, it appeared that voters were parents of students 
servec by the program. Generally, advisory group membership was drawn from 
the served population; however, we could not determine to what extent these 
parents represented the total population of project parents. 

7. Oo_adv i_sory groups become vehicles for social-interest groups? 

Are advisory groups captured by organizations with their own agendas? 
What can be done to turn around this capturing? 

As concluded on the previous question, advisory groups were drawn from the 
populations they serve. We found no instances of special interest groi. s 
taking over advisory groups. 

8 . A re advisory group members connected to tne e stablishment? 
Who gets elected as chairperson of an advisory group? 

We found tnat advisory group members did tend to be connected to the 
establishment as a result of membership recruiting practices. Principals, 
teachers, and project staff generally encouraged parents to attend meetings, 
run for office, and take on project responsibility. They frequently recruited 
parents who were known to them as volunteers, aides, school helpers--in short, 
paror-t, who were already pro-school and who felt co'^^'ortab le with the 
esiaD I ishment. 

[he safne type u' person would often become chairperson of the advisory group 
smce project a.»d school staff members encouraged them to run for office, or 
iO some ca js appoir^'ed them. 
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. How does the PTA/PTO fit in with parental involvement? Does it have any 
connection to advisory groups? ' 



Generally, we found that PTAs/PTOs and project advisory groups were quite 
separate. They existed side by side and engaged in very different 
activities. PTAs and PTOs were involved in traditional school support 
activities while advisory groups dealt with project affairs. 

Occasionally PTA or PTO meetings were combined with advisory group meetings to 
optimize time spent by school principals and teachers with parents on school 
matters. However, the meeting proceedings were kept q'ite separate and, while 
some persons attended both meetings, they discussed different concerns. 

A re advisory group training programs effective in hel ping parents to 
develop the knowledge needed to be influential? — 

Some projects conducted extensive programs to make parents knowledgeable aoout 
the objectives and design of the project, purposes and possibilities of the 
advisory group, and techniques for effecti"e communicat:or, and participation. 
These training efforts resulted in parents having an impact on the conduct of 
the project. Training programs limited to developing an understanding of the 
Federal program were not effective. 

What are the ob jectives of parental involvement, as seen by parents and 
as seen by educators? Are t¥ey differen t? 

In general, we found that parents and educators were in agreement about the 
role of parents in the project regardless of whether that role was an active 
one or a passive one. In districts where parental involvement was viewed as 
an asset by district administrators, parents shared .heir view and 
participated willingly. However, in districts where parent activities were 
considered an exercise in compliance, parents also tended to see a minimal 
role for themselves in the project and did .-.ot push for greater participation. 
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There were exceptions to this situation. At a few projects, parents wanted 
more of a role than administrators felt was appropriate. Occasionally, 
administrators tried to involve parents more fully in the project and met with 
parental inertia- 

12. Do parental involvement activities bring school personnel and parents 
closer together? 

School personnel and parent respondents who participated in parental 
involvement artivities reported feelirg more comfortable with each other and 
more open in .neir communication. They began to know each other as people 
rather than as "Jane's mother" or "Jane*s teacher." Parental involvement 
activities worked even better if they were designed with that purpose in 
mind. Many projects provided opportunities for parents and school personnel 
to interact with each other outside of the context of student achievement. 
Such activities included culture/food sharing events, parent-teacher banquets 
and socials, field trips, retreats, discussion/rap sessions, and "hot lines." 

In addition, parent aides and volunteers reported that they felt more a part 
of the project and the school as a consequence of being frequently present in 
the school; teachers and principals especially were considered more 
approachable. 

13. What are teacher attitudes toward parental involvement? 

Teachers had mixed feelings toward parental involveme t in the classroom- 
Some teachers found the assistance of parent aides and volunteers extremely 
helpful, while otners (fewer in numb^^) felt threatened or inconvenienced by 
them. The majority of teachers seemed to enjoy the assistance of parent aides 
and volunteers who were well trained and qualified to assume a responsible 
position in the classroom. Those teachers who were themselves trained to 
effectively utilize classroom aides felt more positive toward parents 
participating in this fashion. Teachers who complained that aides infringed 
on inst^ tional time were frequently not trained to work with them, or were 
working with untrained aides who required much supervision. 
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Outside of the classroom, teachers other than project teachers rarely got 
involved in parent activities (especially those of ihe advisory group). 
However, many project teachers were positive toward parental involvement and 
actively sought the assistance of parents in project endeavors, and 
occasionally assumed the responsibility for organizing advisory groups and for 
disseminating information. 

14- How are parental involvement activities carried out when union 
demands/agreements are in force? 

Union agreements sometimes conflicted with plans for parental involvement. 
Contracts stipulating the number of hours teachers jay remain at school 
restricted the time available to confer with parents. As a result, projects 
were hesitant to schedule night or weekend events that would be most 
convenient for parents. Union agreements may also determine the 
qualifications and placement possibilities for paraprof essi onals so that 
parents have difficulty in becoming aides in their children's schools. 

15. Mhat are the problems in implementing parental involvement requlation<; 
and guidelines in rural contexts? " 

In general, we did not find tr.at the urban or rural settings of projects made 
a difference in implementing parental involvement regulations and guidelines. 
Parents did experience difficulties getting to schools because of distance, 
however. While distance was naturally a factor in rural settings, it also 
caused problems in urban areas due to the lack of personal or public 
transportation, or due to school busing which resulted in parents living far 
from schools serving their children. 

16. Are middle-income Angle parents more easily involved? 

WHen a district and/or school has mixed socioeconomic levels, do middle - 
income parents dominate parental involvement activities? 

We saw examples of domination by both middle-income Anglos and by lower-income 
minorities. Where programs focused on providing services for lower-income 
and/or minority students, parents of these students usually dominated parental 



involvement Q:t'ivities and participated more willingly than middle -income 
parents. When programs tended to serve primarily middle-income Anglos, 
parents of these students also tended to dominate project activities. We did 
not find that Anglo parents were in general more easily involved- 

17, How often do parents become "full-time parental involvement people"--also 
referred to as "professional parents"? What effects do they have? 

In older programs found that parents often did develop into "professional 
parents" or parents whose involvement with the project occupied much of their 
time. Parent classroom aides frequently retained their positions for years 
beyond their children's participation in the program and became very 
knowledgeable about and involved in project activities. Former parents with 
extensive experience in the project sometimes maintained an interest in 
advisory group proceedings and continued to attend meetings. They functioned 
as counselors and advisors to younger members. Parents with long-term active 
involvement in the project g^ned the knowledge and confidence to withstand 
pressures from staff and school administrators to shape or control pr eject 
activities, 

^ 8 . Do parent s know what power they h ave? 

We found that parents were generally not aware of their potential power 
becdiise iney hadn't had opportunities to see or experience it. However, there 
were sane exceptions. As discussed in the previous question, long-term 
parents often learned how to influence the project over time. 

Other parents who understood their Potential power had been trained by the 
project to make effective contributions, had observed parents in action in 
other locations, and/or were associated with projects or districts that had a 
history of activism and parti cipa^'ion. 
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In what ways do parents participate on an occasional basis? 

Oo parent groups respond only to crisis? Do parents become involved 

because of problems, then drop out when the problems are solved? 

We found that a core group of parents participated in project activities on a 
continuous basis. This group expanded to include other parents at times of 
crisis or for special events. The following situations attracted parents 
periodica lly . 



• Problems with the project such as a cut in funds or a reduction in 
services. Parents responded to calls by the project for support or 
assistance. 



• Dissatisfaction with some aspect of the project such as the method by 
which student services we^e d-ispensed. Parents rallied together when 
they were unhappy over some issue. 

• Large events such as fund-raising drives and cultural affairs. Most 
parents would participate in large occasional events. 

20. What frustrations with parental invo lvpmp nt do parents experience? 

Generally, parent respondents did not report gren frustrations with parental 
involvement activities. How3ver, a few parents did voice complaints. Among 
these y.-ere : 



• Project-planned activities that were not sufficiently interesting or 
suited to the desires of parents. School-level advisory group meetings 
and parent education offerings sometimes fell into this category. 

• Lack of opportunity to exert real influence on project activities. 
Parents reported that projects had often already made all major 
decisions about the project before they were given the opportunity to 
review proposals, meeting agendas, and plans. Others reported that 
their input was not taken into consideration or acted upon. 
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• In-grouping or cliquishness of certain parents that excluded the full 
participation of other parents. In-grouping occurred on the basis of 
friendships, family relationships, racial lines, or differences in 
socioeconomic levels. 

• Conflicts with other demands on time and effort. Parents frequently 
felt that work, child care, transportation problems, etc., interfered 
with their ability to respond to project requests for participations. 

• Lack of sufficient knowledge about project and school functioning to 
be able to offer input. Some parents felt it was the school's 
responsibility to educate and resented being expected to get involved 
in the process. Others felt they were just not qualified to do so. 

21 • Is it beneficial to pay parents for t heir participation? 

We found very few instances whare parents were directly paid to participate in 
project activities. Payment usually took the forn of reimbursements for 
expenditures such as transportation, child care, and out-of-pocket purchases. 
The^e payments seem to be beneficial in that they allowed low-income parents 
to recoup the added expense of attending meetings and events. Involvement 
might be a luxury for parents whose budgets are already strained by daily 
necessiti es. 

At some sites, incentives such as cash raffle prizes were used to stimulate 
interest in social events. These seemed to be effective as enticements for 
parents to attend. (At one site, parents reported that budget cuts had 
eliminated prize giving and thereby dampened enthusiasm for participation.) 

At another site where parents were paid an hourly rate to attend meetings, it 
was reported that parents did attend in large numbers, but that many of them 
did so for the money rather than out of interest. Whether parents should be 
paid tor doing something that ^any consider to be a right or a responsibility 
is a philosophical issue that we are not prepared to address. 
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22- Do parents use funds inappropriately? What are the abuses of funds for 
parental involvement ? 



Parents have little control over project expenditures, including that part 
designated for parental involvement. There were no reports that parental 
suggestions for using funds gave evidence of potential abuses. A few parent 
advisory groups had modest budgets for discretionary use. These were used to 
reimburse parents for their expenses associated with business and social 
meetings related to the project. There was little opportunity for parents to 
abuse funds and no evidence that abuses had occurred. 

2 3 . Does amount of money available to advisory qroup^s for discretionary use 
influence the quality of advisory group f unctioning? 

Typically, the discretionary budget of the advisory groups we studied was 
small or nonexistent. In a very few cases this budget was obtained from 
fund-raising activities by the advisory group, rather than from the project 
budget. Usually these budgets were used to supply goods and services that 
were made available to advisory groups in other ways at sites that did not 
have discretionary budgets. These services included promotional fliers and 
announcements, refreshments at meetings, travel to regional meetings, 
reimbursements for trips to advisory group meetings, and associated child care 
expenses. These goods and services were important, no matter how they were 
paid for. 
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CHAPTER 5 
CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATION 



I. INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter we place the findings of the Study of Parental Involvement in 
the context of a rapidly changing educational picture. We begin the chapter 
with a surmiary of answers to the najor research questions guiding the study. 
Next, we take a look at the changes taking Dlace in education. Finally, we 
address the study results with regard to Federal education programs as they 
may take shape in ihe future. 

THE STUDY FINDINGS IN RETROSPECT 

Our work was guided by five global research questions. Below, a highly 
compressed answer to each question is presented. 

What Is the Nature of Parental Involvement ? 

The conceptual framework we developed included five types of activities. We 
found that the framework was adequate in characterizing parental involvement. 
That is, we saw activities appropriate to each functional area we hari 
identified, and we did not uncover any additional functional areas. 

Within each functional area we had hypothesized the types and levels of 
activities that could take place in en operating project. Cveral l--takinq 
into account all functional areas and looking across all projects— we found 
the following: 
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• Most typically, a project would have an advisory group and scattered 
examples of other parental involvement activities- We found very few 
projects at the extremes, either with no parental involvement at all 
or extensive parental involvement, 

• The regulations for all four programs provided for an advisory group 
with responsibility for assisting with project governance. We found 
that nearly a third of all advisory groups were active participants in 
project governance- 

• The other forms of parental involvement were seldom part of a 
project's design. Project plans did not usually include parent 
participation in the instructional process, in school or project 
support in home-school relations, or in training activities. 
Nonetheless, we found examples of parental participation in all these 
areas, 

• After advisory groups, the next most frequent form of parental 
involvement was as participants in communication with the project. Wg 
saw many examples, typically in written form and flowing in one 
direction, from the project/school to the home, 

• The patterns described above were generally true for Title I, Title 
VH, and ESAA, However, the Follow Through program consistently 
demonstrated more extensive parental involvement, 

'^ho Does, and Who Does Not, Par ti cipate In Parental Involvement Activities? 

While we attempted to address this question, we did not meet with total 
success. We could determine readily the characteristics of participating 
parents, but had less success in doing so with non-participating parents. 
Largely tn is was because it was very difficult to locate and interview 
non-participating parents. On the basis of the limited information we 
collected, '/^e found that; 
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• In terms of many personal characteristics, there were no critical 
differences between participants and non-participants (such as age, 
race/ethnicity, income level, and employment status). 

• Participating parents were predominately female, had had some prior 
experience with participation with schools, comnunity groups, or youth 
groups, expressed a desire to help their own children or the school, 
and had been specifically asked to participate, 

• Non«participants had had little prior participation experiences, and 
cited a variety of reasons for not being involved. One reason was 
offered frequently: the parent had not been invited or encouraged to 
participate and did not feel needed or wanted. 

What Monetary Costs Are Associated With Parental Involvement ? 

Although the monetary costs of parental involvement are of considerable 
interest to those v^o make decisions about Federal programs, we wcre not able 
to collect data regarding co<-ts in which had great faith. Two interrelated 
factors stood in our way. First, projects differed w'dely in what was called 
parental involvement. Second, there viere great variations in the methods 
projects used for budgeting and accounting for program funds. Because of 
tnese factors ve could not attribute any meaningful costs to parental 
involvement. 

What Factors Influence Parental Involvement ? 

A number of factors emerged that affected the conduct of parental 
involvement. Some factors led to higher degrees of parental involvement, 
while other factors impeded activities. Th^ highlights of our findings were: 



Program regulations, and to a lesser extent program legislation, 
received a great deal of attention from project personnel. Where the 
regulations called for a parental role in the projact, one was found. 
The absence of a regulatory mandate was frequently used to explain the 
lack of certain activities. Imprecise regulatory language caused 
great variability in project actions. The detailed Follow Through 
regulations seemed to have prompted the higher levels of activities we 
found. This confirmed a conclusion we drew from the Federal Programs 
Survey. The level of emphasis on parental involvement, the degree of 
specificity in descriptions of parental roles, and the provision of 
incentives for parental involvemen'" all distinguish the Follow Through 
regulations from those of other programs. This contributed greatly to 
the differences we saw in parental involvement practices between 
Follow Through and other programs. 

Dimensions of the local context had differential effects. Where a 
conwunity had a history of citizen activism and a willingness to allow 
a meaningful role for citizens, more parental involvement was found. 
Where districts had established practices that were contrary to 
parental participation, much less was found. 

Key staff members who actively supported parental involvement were 
critical in increasing the quantity and quality of activities. In 
particular, a Parent Coordinator was beneficial. On the other hand, 
staff members who either did not support parentdl involvement, or 
assumed a dominating stance, were associated with lesser ainounts and 
levels of activities. 

A core group of involved parents was important. When the core group 
assumed a leadership ro>e and actively promoted parental partici- 
pation, the quantity and quality of activities were affected 
positively. If the core group assumed a passive role a leadership 
void emerged, >;t-)ich was either filed by a dominating staff member or 
persisted, resulting in token parent participation in a limited set of 
activities. 
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t Project support had significant impact. In particular, the provision 
of training for parents in preparation for leadership roles was 
critical . 



What Are the Consequences of Parental Involvement ? 

We explored the effects of parental involvement activities on educational 
processes and on individuals- Because the overall quantity and quality of 
parental involvement was mor^ st, we did not find large effects, on either 
individuals or institutions. What we did find was: 

t Parents who were active participants--a small proportion of all 

parents — indicated that they had acquired knowledge and understanding 
of the project, were more supportive of the project, felt more 
comfortable in the educational environment, and had improved in 
self-confidence- 

0 Staff members who were part of parental involvement activit ies--a 
limited subset of all staff members— reported that they were more 
aware of parental concerns- 

• At less than half of the projects, parents had significantly affected 
the design or implementation of the project- Even at those locations, 
the extent of parental influence was minor- 

• Many t^ypes of activities that occurred infrequently among projects 
(e.g., systematic programs for parents to teach their own children, or 
social interactions between parents and staff) yielded positive and 
valued outcomes (e.g., increased student achievement, or improved 
interpersonal relations). 

• There was a virtual absence of negative outcomes- The rare instances 
of reports thai parental involvement activities had created problems 
signified that there was little inherent danger in these activities. 
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II. THE CHANGING NATURE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 



The Federal Government has had a long history of interaction with public 
education. For most of that history the level of Federal participation was 
minimal. In the years before the 1950s, the U.S. Office of Education served 
mainly to collect and distribute information about education* There was no 
active role for the Federal agency. 

In the mid~1950s, vnth the advent of the space race, a change took place. As 
a reaction to the perceived challenge from the Soviet Union, Congress began 
legislating a stronger role for the Office of Education. Largely, the new 
role involved providing funds to school districts, and to higher education 
institutions, that were to be used to upgrade the quality of education. 

As a next step. Congress initiated a series of Federal education programs 
intended to address the needs ot particular groups of students who had been 
undereducated in the past. Most of tne^e programs were targeted for students 
who were members of minority groups, or were living under poverty conditions, 
y or both. Much of the impetus for such programs was provided by civil rights 
and ethnic rights groups. 

The four Federal programs that were the focus of the Study of Parental 
Involvement v^re in the mai nstream of the increasing Federal participation in 
education. Each had emerged within the prir^ 15 years in response to needs 
expressed by individudls and organizations outside of education. The Follow 
Through program responded to pressures from ethnic minority groups for 
modifications to curriculum and instruction in the early elementary grades, so 
that the gains poverty-level students had made in Head Start could continue. 
A similar constituency wab responsible for the enactment of Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The specific concern 
addressed by Title I was with an upgrading of educational offerings for 
students in poverty circumstances. The ESAA program came about to accompany 
desegregation actions in schools districts, in response to concerns expressed 
by civil rights organizations. The Title VII program was created after 
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language-minority groups stressed the need for bilingual educational offerings 
for students who were not fully functional in English. 

Each of the four programs was designed to serve the needs of different, but 
frequently overlapping, student populations. Each was developed with specific 
functions as a basis, although in practice projects tended to look quite 
similar. In general, these projects served low-income students, many of whom 
were members of racial or ethnic minority groups, and offered basic or 
remedial instruction in reading and mathematics. 

Before the advent of these programs, the primary role for parents in education 
was that of support. Traditionally, parents were asked to help their schools 
when there were emergencies or when resources were insufficient. Structures 
and functions typically included Room Mothers, who assisted with classroom 
social events; Teacher Aide Programs, where parents made materials for 
classroom use; and booster clubs or parent-teacher groups that raised funds 
for schools. 

However, a new role for parents has emerged in recent years, largely resulting 
from the impetus of Federal programs. In this role parents are more active, 
and participate more meaningfully in educational affairs. The primary vehicle 
has been the advisory group, which has been given a part to play in planning 
and implementing local projects. A second mechanism has been that of 
classroom aide, classroom volunteer, or teacher of their own children at 
home--a role responsive to the emphasis in most Federal programs on academic 
skill development. A third dimension has been parent education, signifying 
less an active parent role than a belief by project personnel that student 
needs are better met if parent needs are met simultaneously. These forms of 
parental involvement have become so much a part of the fabric of education 
that states beginning their own programs for educational improvement have also 
built in similar parental involvement components. 

Meanwhile, as Federal and state programs developed, the entire educational 
enterprise has entered a period of upheaval. Professional educators and 
citizens alike have expressed concerns about the lack of clarity of goals. 
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Debate continues around the issue of wnat education is all about, of what an 
educated person is like- Alongside this debate, there is a growing 
dissatisfaction with the level of academic attainment by students. Numerous 
sources of data show that achievement is declining, and this has been 
accompanied by a variety of explanations. In all, there is now a sense of a 
need for change in education, without any consensus on what should be changed, 
or how. 

At the same time parents have been acquiring a more active role in state and 
Federal programs, then, there has been ferment for change in education. Our 
findings indicate that these two forces may come together. Reports from the 
field suggested that parents had the greatest vested interest in education, 
since their children will be at the center of any new directions that are 
taken. And it was also suggested that parents could provide the stability a 
new endeavor needed, since individual administrators and teachers tend to come 
and go while parents are always present. 

Given this, what did we discover about parental involvement that can inform 
discussions about the future of education, and the place for parents in that 
future? Three observations from the Study of Parental Involvement bear on 
this question, _^ - 

While we do not have hard data to substantiate this observation, it appeared 
that the better projects had more parental involvement. It was possible to 
identify projects that offered well-planned services for students, that were 
well organized, and that ran efficiently. Those projects were also the ones 
where parents were the most involved, having the widest range of activities at 
the highest levels of participation. There is no way to ascribe cause and 
effect relations, in that we cannot conclude that parental participation led 
to better projects, nor that better projects led to more parental 
participation. Apparently the actions and beliefs of project personnel and 
parents created an environment in which both project services and parental 
involvement flourished. 
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There were variations among projects in the degree of parental involvement. 
While inost projects had modest parental participation, some had quite high 
levels. At those projects where parental involvement was flourishing, we 
found benefits for students, parents, and staff. We also found that parents 
had influenced the quality of project services in positive ways. 

On the othfc/r hand, we did not uncover evidence of harm from parental 
involvement. We had few reports of negative outcomes, none of which indicated 
that parents in an active role had degraded services for students, or had 
wasted money, or had hindered the growth of a project. The price that was 
paid for active parents wds not detrimental to project services. 
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III. THE FUTURE OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



At the time the Study of Parental Involvement was taking place, education was 
about to enter a new period. The newest era for Federal involvement with 
education began in 1980, with the election of President Ronald Reagan. With 
his support, a number of changes have been initiated within the newly-created 
Department of Education. The future of Federal education programs--in.*luding 
the four programs under study— is uncertain. At present, the expectation is 
that some programs will continue as before, some will disappear completely, 
and others will be combined into ''block grants" that will be awarded to states 
with very little legislative direction on the use of funds. 

The changing face of Federal participation in education means that the future 
will likely be quite different from the past. For example, it is likely that 
the student populations to be served will be more inclusive* with less 
targeting of funds for subpopul ations. Program goals are also likely to be 
generalized, with fewer restrictions on how recipients can use funds. The 
resurgence of interest in a fundamental curriculum is likely to receive 
philosophical support at the Federal level, although implementation of a 
back-to-basics movement will be left tc local professional personnel. 
Finally, more stringent financing is likely, with smaller amounts of money 
made available to states and districts. 

The sorts, of changes sketched above do not make clear, at all, what will be 
the place for parents in future Federal education programs. Congress 
apparently intends to weaken or eliminate the mandate for parental 
involvement. However, the move to decentralize Federal programs may result in 
local citizens having the greatest say about educational projects. On the 
other hand, the deregulation process may result in local administrators 
retaining project control and reducing parental participation. State 
legislation and regulations will play a crucial role in determining the degree 
to which parents will be able to influence educational programs. 
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Because we saw in our study that high levels of parental involvement could be 
achieved, and were able to identify processes and arrangements that led to 
higher levels, we can suggest some possible actions that would be important in 
the future. Were Congress or state legislatures to incorporate parental 
involvement in future educational legislation, and if programs are carried out 
through identifiable Ixal projects, we can offer ideas about actions that 
could produce the best of parental participation. 

First, it seems clear that regulations need to be precise about parental 
involvement. Regulations should describe clearly the responsibilities that 
parents are to assume in a project. In an unambiguous fashion, regulations 
must define what is and what is not parental involvement, along with what can 
and cannot be supported with project funds. 

Regulations should also provide incentives for encouraging parental 
involvement. The level of funding of a project should be tied to the 
demonstrated success of parental involvement in areas specified in 
regulations. Projects should be allowed to count certain forms of pa^^ental 
involvement as "in-kind" contributions to a required local share of project 
costs. These can be powerful inventives to fostering active parental 
involvement components. Second, local districts need to develop 
non-restrictive policies concerring parent-related project features. Two 
policies seem most relevant. One concerns areas for decision making: local 
policy should not limit participants to district and project administrators, 
but should include parents. Another treats the hiring of paraprof essional 
personnel: policies should be established that give priority to parents of 
students being served by a project, when there are openings in 
paraprof essional ranks. 

Third, certain practices that lend support to parental involvement components 
in projects should be regularized. Undoubtedly the central type of 
programiiati c support is the provision of training to parents, to better 
prepare them for active project positions. The kinds of training we saw that 
were helpful included task-specific sessions (e.g., parliamentary procedures, 
and assisting the teacher) and general forms (e.g., leadership skills). Beyond 




training, we also saw that projects provided programDatic support as child 
care, transportation, and reimbursement for expenses that helped develop 
parental participation. 

Fourth, supportive personnel are critical. We found that there were three 
facets to project staff mergers who were associated with healthy parental 
involvement components. These persons believed that parents should be 
involved, end that parents were capable of taking on important 
responsibilities. They were prepared for their duties with regard to parents, 
either having received training or having acquired on-the-job skills. Most 
importantly, they acted to aid parents and parental involvement activities, 
rather than taking on a dominating stance. The implication, of cjurse, is 
that districts should see that local projects are staffed with personnel who 
have had preparation for parental involvement, and have demonstrated that they 
will be supportive of and positive about involvement in a project. 

Related to the last idea, we noted that persons with the responsibility for 
coordinating parental activities were particularly crucial. These Parent 
Coordinators were instrumental in bringing about higher levels of parental 
participation in projects, especially wnen they assumed a facilitative rather 
than a controlling position, and had a wide perspective on the modes of 
parental involvement. 
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IV. i FINAL WORD 



Many persons are concerned about parental -involvement. And "concerned'* takes 
on different meanings. There iire those who are concerned with finding 

ways in which to increase parental involvement. There are others who are 

/ 

concerned that parents may be a negative force. Both groups will read this 
report carefully, looking for sut)port for their positions. 

Our conclusion is that the proponents of parental involvement vill find more 
grist for their mills than will the detractors. After three years of research 
on the phenomenon, we are prepared to side with those who believe that 
parental involvement in educational programs can do a great deal to help bring 
about improvement in the quality of education provided to the nation's 
students. 
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